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The late Sir William Tite 


UR readers are aware of 
the death of Sir William 
Tite, which took place on 
the 20th ultimo,at Torquay. 
Sir William had suffered 
for many years past from 
bronchitis, and, in conse. 
quence, spent his winters 
away from London, some- 
times in the South of 
France and sometimes at 
Torquay. The immediate 
cause of his death was 
congestion of the lungs, 
brought on by a chill 
caught on Easter Eve. 
His strength rapidly failed, 
and finally, after a week of 
painless malady, he sank 
from exhaustion. His re- 
mains were brought to 
London, and interred in 
his family vault at Nor. 
wood Cemetery, on Satur- 
day, the 26th ; the funeral, 
which was very plain, ac- 
cording to his express 
desire, being attended only by members of the 
family, Mr. Edward N. Clifton, and two or three 
others. The procession, however, was met at the 
cemetery gate by many old friends desirous of 
showing their respect, amongst whom were 
Professor Donaldson, Mr. John Gibson, Mr. 
Horace Jones, Dr. Dalrymple, M.P., the presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries, and several 
members of the Royal Society, the Society of 
Antiquaries, and other societies of which the 
deceased gentleman was a member, while his 
old friend the Rev. Wm. Rogers, the rector of 
Bishopsgate, read the service. 

Sir William Tite was the only son of Mr- 
Arthur Tite, a merchant who carried on the 
business of a Russia merchant in the parish of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, in the City of 
London. According to the custom of the time 
in the mercantile community, Mr. Arthur Tite 
lived in the house which contained his counting. 
house. In that house, long since pulled down, 
Sir, William was born, in February, 1798. He 
received his education at a day-school in 
Tower-street, and was distinguished as a very 
intelligent energetic lad, Amongst the useful 
things at that day much thought of and 
very carefully taught, but now almost entirely 
neglected, was writing. Sir William was remark. 
able for his penmanship, an accomplishment 
which he retained all his life. It wasa favourite 
surprise of his in later days to challenge his 
company to a trial of writing,—a challenge 
willingly taken up, for his ordinary hand. 
writing was not over legible,—and Sir William 
would then produce, by taking a little pains, a 
specimen of writing which was usually unsur- 
passed. At the age of fourteen he was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Laing, an architect of repute 
at that time, who was engaged on the then 
important work of building the Custom House. 
During his apprenticeship Sir William pursued 
his professional studies with the greatest ardour, 
and acquired what was at that time rare know. 
ledge and skill as a Gothic architect. Soon after 
the termination of his apprenticeship his father 








from having any enervating effect on his ener- 
gies, seemed to strengthen them, and he had the 
good sense to pursue his profession, of which he 
was independent, and to use his fortune in fur- 
therance of his career. He began business on 
his own account, having his office in Jewry- 
street, and soon, by means of his connexion, of 
his great activity, and intelligence, became 
known in his profession as a young man of con- 
siderable promise. While in the office of Mr. 
Laing, the restoration of the church of St. 
Dunstan in the East was mainly carried out by 
him. He was assistant-surveyor of the parish, 
and as such received, in 1821, a vote of thanks 
from the Vestry for the zeal and ability evinced 
in the restoration of the church. 

The first known work in his own name was 
the building of the Scotch Church for Edward 
Irving in Regent-square, Gray’s-inn-road,—a 
church which was at the time highly thought of, 
and is still considered a very fair specimen of its 
class considering the date of its erection. 

In 1832 he was married to Emily, daughter of 
H. Curtis, esq., of Herne-hill, who survives and 
mourns him. 

At this time Sir William pursued his career 
with unabated ardour, and was in the habit of 
sending designs for almost every public com- 
petition. 

In 1840, when the competition for the Royal 
Exchange was announced, it was considered 
naturally a great prize, and most of the leading 
architects of the day contended. Amongst the 
many unsuccessful candidates on this occasion 
was Sir William, and he owed his after appoint- 
ment to the circumstance that none of the 
premiated designs were considered suitable, 
whereupon the Gresham committee, who were 
charged with the conduct of the matter, decided 
to abandon the principle of unlimited competition, 
and to request five architects of high standing 
to send in designs from which the most suitable 
was to be selected. Sir William’s influence and 
character were such that he was invited, in com- 
pany with Professor Cockerell, Sir Chas. Barry, 
Sir Robert Smirke, and Mr. Gwilt. The three 
last-named gentlemen, however, declined, and 
ultimately the committee decided in favour of 
Sir William. His design, as every one knows, 
was carried out, and at once placed him in the 
first rank of his profession. Soon after the 
Royal Exchange was begun, Sir William was 
requested to prepare designs for new Law Courts 
for the City, and it will surprise some to hear 
that the style he adopted was Late Gothic or 
Tudor. He afterwards undertook but few works 
of anartisticcharacter. The best known of them 
are the London and Westminster Bank, in Loth- 
bury, executed by him in conjunction with the late 
Professor Cockerell; the original Vauxhall Ter- 
minus of the South-Western Railway, and the 
Terminus of the same line at Southampton; the 
Blackwall Terminus of the London and Blackwall 
Railway; the termini and most of the stations 
on the Caledonian and Scottish Central Railways ; 
stations on the line from Havre to Paris; the 
London station of the Woking Cemetery Com- 
pany; and several other buildings intended for 
commercial purposes, The stations on the line 
from Yeovil to Exeter he executed in conjunction 
with Mr. Edward N. Clifton, with whom he had 
been connected more than twenty years at the 
time of his death. One of his most recent archi. 
tectural works was a memorial church, Byzantine 
in style, at Gerrard’s Cross, of which a view and 
particulars will be found in the volume of the 
Builder for 1859.* In this he was assisted, as on 
some other occasions, by the late Mr. Trotman. It 
is a brick building; the plan, a Latin cross; withan 
dome at the intersection. The general 
design grew out of the study of the monuments: 
of Pisa, with which were connected some associa- 
tions in early life on the part of Major-General 
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Reid, in whose memory it was erected at the cost 
of his sisters. 

His endeavours to get the Exchange well 
decorated should not be overlooked. He brought 
in Mr. Sang to adorn the ceilings; and it 
was no fault of Sir William’s if the pavement be 
not fine mosaic. It was so laid down, but failed. 
He desired, also, to have all the iron gates 
electro-bronzed ; but it could not then be done. 
He was known as a very skilful constructor, 
an admirable man of business, and of untiring 
energy, and was thus naturally associated with 
the Stephensons, Locke, Brassey, and the other 
distinguished men connected with railway works 
then going on rapidly in all parts of the country, 
He was also largely employed as a surveyor 
in the valuation, purchase, and sale of the 
enormous quantity of land required for such 
undertakings. In these and other ways he added 
very largely to the fortune he inherited from 
his father, pursuing his career with unabated 
energy till 1851, when he fell a victim to hard 
work, and was brought nearly to death’s door 
by a very severe illness, which necessitated a 
temporary relaxation’ of business, This he em. 
ployed by a journey in Italy, whence he 
did not get back till the middle of the following 
year. We printed some interesting notes which 
he sent us from Florence on that occasion. 

Sir William had few pupils. Professor 
Hayter Lewis was with him for two years, 
and then travelled abroad with his nephew, Mr. 
Arthur John Green. But in his office, in various 
capacities, were Mr. Trotman (since dead), Mr. 
Arthur Baker (Baker & Wadmore), Mr. Charles 
Bailey, now in the office of the City architect, 
and Mr. J. H. Steinmetz, who has since left the 
profession. 

Mr. Steinmetz promptly came forward a few 
days ago in the Times to deny the truth of an 
assertion, unwisely made by Mr. Harley Grellier, 
that Sir William had merely adapted Mr. Grel- 
lier’s father’s design for the Royal Exchange to 
the requirements of the Gresham committee. 

On the return of Sir William from Italy 
he resumed his career, but with less ardour, 
and being the possessor of a large fortune 
he became ambitious of taking a place in 
Parliament. In 1854 he unsuccessfully con. 
tested Barnstaple, but in the following year, on 
the resignation of Mr. Phinn, and at the invita. 
tion of the Liberal electors of Bath, he stood 
for that borough, and was elected. From 
the time of his entry into Parliament he gradually 
abandoned hisprofession, devoting himself instead 
to all manner of public affairs. Asa governor of 
Dulwich Gollege he took a very active part im 
its revival. As a governor of St. Thomas's 
Hospital his share in the work connected with 
the transfer of the hospital from London Bridge 
to Lambeth was very great. As a member of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works he had much 
to do with the construction of the Thames 
Embankment. At the London and Westminster 
Bank, of which he was a director; at the Bank 
of Egypt, of which he was chairman ; at the 
Assam Company, of which he was deputy-chair. 
man, he was a constant attendant. He was 
amongst the first to respond to his friend, Mr. 
Rogers’s, call for middle-class education in 
London, and to give his money and advice in 
the founding of the Cowper-street Schools. He 
was president of the Architectural Society, which 
preceded the Institute of Architects, and twice 
president of the latter, Through this body he 
received in 1856 the Royal Gold Medal annually 
awarded by the Sovereign for the promotion of 
architecture. As a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and ultimately vice-president, he 
found many occasions to promote its objects. As 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and at times 
member of the council, he took a great interest 
in its proceedings. On the death of the 
! ‘Camden in 1866, he was elected presi- 








died, leaving him a competency ; but this, so far 





* Vol, xvii., pp. 588, 616, 617, 
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accession to this last office by presenting to the 
members the “ Diary of John Manningham,” 
admirably edited for him by his friend the late 
Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A. He was for a long time 
honorary secretary to the London Institu- 
tion. He was also largely engaged as direc- 
tor and chairman of several important com- 
panies connected with the banking and insurance 
world; and was a trustee of the Soane Museum. 
He was a magistrate for Middlesex and 
Westminster, and also for Somerset, and a Com. 
missioner of Lieutenancy for London. He was 
vice-president of the Administrative Reform 
Association, which was not a success, and a 
director of the Globe Assurance Company, of 
which at one time he had the management on 
his hands. The conduct of the secretary, and 
the loss which consequently fell on the company, 
caused Sir William much distress, and led toa 
serious illness. 

The death of his nephew, Mr. Arthur John 
Green, which took place suddenly, at a family 
dinner party, on the 12th of December, 1855, 
was another and a heavier blow, and long 
affected him. Mr. Green, who was in his thirty- 
fifth year, when he died, held the appointment 
of architect to the East-India Company, and was 
surveyor to the Globe Insurance Company. A 
note to us from Sir William immediately after 
the event, shows the relationship existing be- 
tween them :— 

* Green [he says in the course of it], was my son in 
every sense of the word. He never gave me an anxious 
thought or a care in my life, and from the age of fourteen 
was always with me.” 

In Parliament Sir William introduced and 
carried the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
1864, and he promoted, with Mr. A , the 
Metropolis Improvements Bill, 1867. He was, 
moreover, an active member of committees, 
amongst which was the committee appointed 
to report on the subject of the Bank Charter. 
He always took an earnest part in any debate 
on questions with which he was known to be 
acquainted, such as architecture and public 
works, and supported Lord Palmerston in 
insisting that the style of the Foreign Office 
buildings should not be Gothic. He headed a 
deputation to Lord Palmerston on the subject, 
and after the interview, wrote to us thus :— 

**I am sorry you do not agree in the deputation of 
architects; surely they had as much right to go and 
know more about the matter than Lord Elcho’s deputa- 
tion. A great professional wrong I feel has been done, 
merely to push forward a style of architecture I abhor. I 
know as much about Gothic, and admire it as much as any 
man, but this Lombardo-Veneto, is ‘neither fish, nor 
flesh, nor good salt herring.’ ”’ 

Although elected to Parliament as the repre- 
sentative of a particular interest, he had long 
outlived party, and his death is mourned in Bath, 
for which city he sat eighteen years, and his 
good qualities are admitted and extolled, equally 
by political opponents and supporters. The last 
formal recognition he received in Bath was the 
recent presentation by his friends to the city of 
a marble bust which is to be placed in the lobby 
of the Guildhall. When his death became known 
there many tradesmen put up their shutters, 
the flag on the abbey tower was raised to half. 
mast, and a knell was tolled at the Abbey and 
St. Michael’s Churches. 

With general politics, on the other hand, he 
did not meddle, contenting himself with voting 
with his party. In connexion with a committee 
appointed by the Government to inquire as to 
the stone of the Parliament Houses, Sir William 
acted as chairman. In recognition of his public 
services the Government of Mr. Gladstone, in 1869, 
made Mr. Tite a knight, and, in the following 
year, a Civil Companion of the Bath: thus a 
life of great activity and public usefulness was 
fittingly crowned with public recognition. 

In private life Sir William had many attached 
friends, who sincerely mourn his loss. Gifted 
with rare good sense, an ex i memory, 
and inspired with a great love of knowledge, he 
contrived, notwithstanding his constant occupa- 
tion, to amass a great deal of learning. He was 
acquainted with Latin, French, German, and 
Italian, mostly acquired by diligent application 
after he had left school. With English literature 
his acquaintance was very great, and he had a 
general knowledge of most sciences, so as to be 
able totake an intelligent interest in their progress. 
As an author, he was known by his “ Descriptive 
Catalogue of Antiquities found in the Excava- 
tions of the New Royal Exchange,” and by 
various essays and lectures. He was a pains- 
taking and prolific writer on ical and 
architectural matters; a frequent contributor to 
the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, 


and was the author of many “ Sessional Papers,” 
in the “Transactions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects.”’* 

He was the friend of all persons who knew 
anything thoroughly, and nothing pleased him 
more than assisting them with his influence and 
his purse. In his charities he was munificent, 
so that a public subscription without his name 
in the list of subscribers was rare. So great 
and well known was this liberality, that it was 
thought he would devote a great part of his 
large fortune after his death to public purposes. 
This, however, is not the case; for, content with 
a wide and munificent liberality during his life, 
he has left but one bequest by his will to public 
purposes, and that is the sum of 1,0001. to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The 1,0001. 
to the Middle Class Schools, and 500l. since 
towards a hall for the schools; 1,0001. towards 
the restoration of St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field; 1,000/. to St. Thomas’s Hospital; and 
1,0001. towards the Fund for the Orphans of 
Artists, established in connexion with the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, are donations 
that will be remembered. He had also founded 
a scholarship in the City of Loudon school, called 
the Tite scholarship; a bursary in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, to which he also contributed an altar- 
piece (by Horsley), having for subject ‘Christ 
the Physician”; and contributed largely to 
the fund for the decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He had a large professional income, 
probably 10,0001. a year, for many years; and 
we shall not be surprised to hear that he has 
left behind him half a million of money. 

The London Institution possesses his portrait, 
painted when a young man, by Mr. Renton ; and 
his bust in marble, done in 1870, by Mr. Theed ; 
and the Institute of Architects has his portrait, 
painted by Mr. J. P. Knight. 

Amongst his friends he was deservedly 
popular. His prodigious memory enabled him 
to have recourse to an unfailing stock of anec- 
dote, and his collection of old songs heard in 
youth was very great. We can remember him 
quoting as many as twenty English proverbs 
having reference to one particular subject, and 
referring to many books for others. Sir 
William’s love for art was shown by the 
pictures he purchased, amongst which are works 
of the highest excellence: the “Interior of 
St. Stephen’s, Vienna,’ by Roberts; ‘ Dort, 
on the Maes,” by Clarkson Stanfield; and 
“Raising the Maypole,” by Goodall; besides 
many others of great merit. He possessed also 
a liking for old china, of which he had some 
excellent specimens; and for artistic silver and 
ivory work, some varieties of which were in his 
cabinets. His chief passion, however, in this 
direction was for choice and rare books, so that 
his library is one of the most interesting and 
valuable private collections in the kingdom, com- 
prising, amongst other rarities, copies of most 
of the quarto Shakspeares published during the 
poet’s life, and of the first, second, third, and 
fourth editions ; also original editions of most 
of the early English poets and dramatists; a 
most valuable collection of early Bibles, inclu- 
ding Coverdale’s and Cranmer’s ; many beautiful 
and rare missals, and other illustrated manu- 
scripts; a large and most interesting collection 
of autographs of distinguished historical and 
living personages; and many of the works of 
Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde. 

Very early in his career Sir William mani- 
fested his interest in the study of antiquities. 
When the existence of remains of great value at 
Halicarnassus became known after the return of 
Mr. Fellows from Asia Minor, Mr. Tite interested 
himself in calling the attention of the Govern- 





_ * For example, in the latter will be found,—‘ Proceed- 
ings taken in building the Original Exchange, by Sir T. 
Gresham, and that built in 1666; with some account of 
the Antiquities discovered in preparing for the founda- 
tions of the present building.”"—December 15th, 1845. 
** Recollections of a Course of Lectures on Architecture, 
delivered at the Royal Academy, by Sir J. Soane, 1817.” — 
November 30th, 1847, and April 17th, 1848. ‘A Letter 
from Rome.’’—May 17th, 1852. ‘‘ Remarks on the Present 
Condition and Future of Architecture in England.”— 
November 5th and 19th, 1855. ‘ Recent Discoveries of 
the Remains of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus,”’— 
November Ist, 1858. ‘Progress of Architecture in 
Europe since the Establishment of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects.”—November 7th, 1859. ‘‘ Address 
delivered at the First Mg of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in the New Rooms, Conduit-street, 
November 7th, 1859.”—8vo., 1860. ‘* Stone- ative 
Processes.’’—January 28th, February 4th and llth, 1961. 
**Some Information relating to the late Mr. Elmes, Archi- 
tect of St. George's Hall, Liverpool.’'—November 30th, 





1863. ‘*On the Paris Street Improvements, and their 
Cost.”—December 14th, 1863. ‘our Opening Presi- 
dential Addresses (November 4th, 1861; November 3rd, 


1862 ; November 2nd, 1868; November Ist, 1869 





ment to the facts. A deputation of the Archi- 
tectural Society attended Lord Palmerston, before 
whom Mr. Tite and the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Grellier, laid all the authorities they had collected 
with reference to the existence and condition of 
the ruins. Lord Palmerston promised he would 
write to Lord Ponsonby and Admiral Stopford 
on the subject, and, being pressed by other bodies 
also, the result of the negotiation was that the 
remains were obtained, as every one now knows, 
for our national museum, where they form a 
most important link in the historic chain of 
Grecian art. 

In 1863, when passing through Chester, Sir 
William Tite’s attention wasdrawn to some Roman 
remains discovered during the rebuilding of the 
old inn, called the Feathers, in Bridge-street, 
a building supposed to be of the time of 
Edward III. He afterwards caused a plan of 
the remains to be made, attempted a restoration 
of the building, and read a paper on the subject 
at the Society of Antiquaries. He considered 
that public baths had occupied two sides of 
an open court, and that in the centre of this 
court was a small temple, or shrine, supported 
by columns and roofed.* A local antiquary, 
who without Sir William’s knowledge had been 
investigating the matter, resented his interfer. 
ence, and differed from him in opinion with 
what seemed to ‘us very unnecessary acerbity. 
We said then, as we should say now, “ Why such 
an amount of temper should have been shown 
because of a well-meant and kindly effort, 
followed by a most courteous and reasonable 
explanation, must still remain a modern 
‘Chester Mystery’ though no Miracle.” 

We have mentioned in the course of our too- 
hastily written memoir the election of Sir 
William Tite to the presidency of the Institute 
of Architects. This was not obtained without 
an effort. There were two points at issue, the 
question of a professional or non-professi 
president, and the question of Gothic versus 
Classic. The first had been a subject of long 
discussion earlier, and had been settled by the 
election of Professor Cockerell. One of the in- 
cidents on that occasion which strengthened the 
views of those who desired a professional pre- 
sident, at any rate occasionally, was the omission 
of a representative in the Commission for the 
1851 Exhibition, which was thus alluded to by 
Sir William :— 

**Mon cher Godwin,—I wrote you a note from the City 


to-day amidst many interruptions, and therefore told only 
half my story. It was like Hudibras’s 


* Adventure of the Bear and Fiddle, 
Begun, but broke off in the middle.’ 


I meant to say further that they tell me that Earl de Grey 
mentioned ‘ that he was invited to be on Prince Albert's 
Commission as President of our Institute, but that 

declined on the score of age and ill health.’ Surely this 
makes for our view most strongly, because the t is 
most unfriendly to us as architects, and that owing to this 
unhappy accident we are unrepresented as a class, and 
aot “oa this accidental explanation were considerably 
snu ag 


At the close of Professor Cockerell’s reign, 1861, 
the question again arose, and Sir William was 
looked to as the professional representative, 
Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope (to whom the profes- 
sion owes much) being put up on the other side. 
Sir William hesitated for some time when asked 
to stand, as the following letter shows :— 


“T have carefully considered the question you suggested 
to me yesterday, as to the presidency of the Institute, It 
is an office of some responsibility and labour. It has 
been well filled, particularly by my friend’s (the present 

resident) learning and position in the scientific world. 
hese are reasons which induce me to hesitate, particu- 
larly the demand on my time. x 

But I think there are occasions on which men ought 
not to shrink from an obvious course of duty, and so 
as I am concerned, from the part I have taken in the 
questions concerning this very honourable office, I 
ought not to decline. 

ut if I come forward, I could only do so under the 
condition that my gag would be — to 
the council and the Institute. It is an office I do not 
seek, and nothing would induce me to canvass for it, or to 
embark in any contest. I think the circumstances arising 
from the Great Exhibition in 1862 important in their 
bearing on our profession; and if I were elected, God 
nting me th, I would do my best to support the 
ignity and importance of the office at that time; but, as 
I said before, nothing would induce me to come forward, 
without feeling that my doing so would be generally 
acceptable.” 


However, he assented, a sharp struggle took 
place, into the particulars of which we need not 
go, and he was elected. On the next occasion, 
the same honour was very properly conferred 
on Mr. Beresford Hope. 

We must now, however, bring our notice to a 
close. “I inherited a fortune, I married a for- 
tune, and I have made a fortune,”’ the subject 
of it said to us more than once. “ What a lucky 


* Builder, vol, xxiii., p. 109, and p. 157. 
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man!” replied the Prince of Wales, at the dinner 
in aid of the fund for artists’ orphans already 
alluded to, when this remark was repeated to 
him. And so he was a lucky man, but he was 
also an able and energetic one—a man of acute 
perception, rapid judgment, and firm decision. 
He was a rough diamond, at times impatient of 
opposition, and with little consideration for any 
who attempted to impose on him. On the other 
hand, he was munificent to a princely degree, 
generous to every claim of misfortune, and a real 
lover of literature and the arts. The profession 
has lost a true friend, and society a good citizen, 
by the death of Sir William Tite. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Tue collection of architectural drawings hung 
this year at the Academy shows a very high 
standard in regard to draughtsmanship, while in 
regard to design the proportion of quality to 
quantity is on the whole decidedly above the 
average. Church architecture is in great force 
on this occasion, and to this branch of the collec. 
tion some of the leading designs in the late com. 
petition for Edinburgh Cathedral form, as might 
be expected, an important contribution. Sir 
G. G. Scott exhibits the interior and exterior 
perspective views of his design (1,119, 1,156) ; 
both of them beautiful specimens of line draw- 
ing, the interior particularly so, although its 
excessively “conservative” character renders 
it, in point of design, unsatisfactory to those 
who look for something more in modern archi- 
tecture than archzological exactness. The ex- 
terior view is more interesting as a design, 
mainly owing to the fine treatment of the central 
tower and spire; but whether this portion of the 
building is not on a scale somewhat dispropor- 
tionate to the rest of the structure may be ques- 
tioned. The angle turrets which flank the 
octagon stage for the tower, and which are mere 
accessories, dwarf every feature of a similar 
nature in the rest of the design. Mr. Street’s 
interior and exterior designs are also exhibited 
(1,132, 1,143) : the former, shown in a coloured 
drawing, with a wooden vault decorated in 
colour, offers little for remark ; the latter, a fine 
pen-and-ink drawing, exhibits in the treatment 
of the admirably considered western tower a 
thoroughly characteristic originality. The main 
portion of the building is marked by that osten- 
tation of simplicity (as we should term it) which 
has been affected of late by some of our 
architects, and which is carried to even greater 
excess in some other drawings exhibited. Mr. 
Burges’s exterior design for the same building 
is shown in a beautiful water-colour drawing 
(1,133) ; the treatment of the spires and fléche 
is most picturesque, but perhaps a little too 
prettily piquant for the substructure. It 
is worth notice that the roof of the aisle 
surrounding the apse does not slope direct from 
the main work, but a flat is left at the junction 
of the roof with the wall, upon which the but- 
tresses between the clearstory windows of the 
chancel are stopped. This is better than the 
usual method of letting the clearstory buttresses 
cut into the slope of the aisle-roof; but we ques- 
tion whether, in any case, a buttress ought to be 
brought down into a roof in this way without its 
thrust being visibly and externally carried across 
the roof to the outer wall. Mr. Burges’s interior 
design (1,148) is a noble drawing, showing a 
general treatment very similar to that of his 
Cork Cathedral. The spandrels and piers of the 
nave arcade are slightly and happily decorated 
by colour laid upon the stone as a ground,—by 
far the best way of applying colour to a stone 
interior,—at least, in a building aiming at monu- 
mental character. Among ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and as, in some respects, the most 
important contribution, we must reckon Mr. 
Brewer’s fine drawing of Mr. Penrose’s scheme 
for the decoration of the choir of St. Paul’s 

1,155). The interior surface of the dome which 
orms the crown of each compartment of the 
vault is divided into panels, varying in design in 
each compartment, the panels being alternately 
occupied by gilt arabesques and by heads of 
angels, as far as can be perceived (the drawing 
is hung too high to be fairly studied) ; the pen- 
dentives being occupied by entire figures. The 
general effect is rich and harmonious, and has 
the additional merit of giving (through the sub. 
division into panels) scale to the architecture. 
The organ, placed on each side of the western 
choir-arch, between the pilasters, scarcely 
appears otherwise than as an excrescence on the 


architecture, with which we think it might be 
less abruptly combined, by altering the manner 
of carrying in it, though in other respects this, 
as we have before said, is probably the best 
position in which the instrument could be placed, 
for the combined interests of architecture and 
music. 

Among the designs for churches of a less 
ambitious type, we find Mr. Brooks’s “St. Mary’s, 
Wednesbury ” (1,115), an unpretentious coloured 
drawing of a building looking wonderfully like a 
genuine Medizeval church, which may be taken 
as a compliment, or the reverse, according to 
the reader’s proclivities. The same architect’s 
“ §t. John Baptist Church, Kensington” (1,145 
1,172), shows far more of his characteristic talent 
and temper in design, both in its merits and 
defects; the former consisting mainly in the 
bold massive treatment of the tower, with its 
low short spire, with curved lines; the latter 
consisting in that exaggerated sternness and 
contempt of all ornamental accessory which 
gives to the rest of this church the expression of 
a Medieval fort or bastion rather than a house 
for divine worship. This stern simplicity of 
character is exhibited also in the “ Schools and 
Church at Clapton” (1,185), which is, neverthe- 
less, a very pleasing group of building; the 
church is decorated by a light iron belfry, which, 
whether by accident or intention, is shown on 
one side of the ridge, instead of on its centre; a 
whimsicality for which there can be no possible 
reason. We have no admiration for “cork. 
cutting ”’ architecture, and the power shown in 
many of Mr. Brooks’s designs is undeniable ; but 
there is a medium short of absolute baldness 
and naked stone walls ; which latter, apparently, 
will soon come to be considered the consumms3- 
tion of architectural effect. Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
** St. Michael’s, Bournemouth,” again (1,170), 
though scarcely anything from his hand can be 
without interest, is literally barn-like in ap- 
pearance; the “saving clause” lies in the 
characteristic treatment of the double-staged 
belfry, placed at the south-west angle parallel 
with the south wall of the nave; and which, 
moreover, looks as if the bells really could be 
swung in it without, bringing it down, which many 
belfries do not show. Mr. J. P. Seddon’s church 
of St. James, at Yarmouth, a three-aisled building 
successfully modelled on the type of the grand 
old Church of St. Nicholas, in the same town, is 
illustrated in a good water-colour drawing by 
Mr. Howard Saye, who has also executed 
drawings of the same architect’s staircase at 
Aberystwith College, and of his design for the 
stall-work for the choir of St. Nicholas Church, 
above mentioned. Mr. Pearson’s churches, at 
Wentworth, Yorkshire, and Kirk Braddan, Isle 
of Man (1,116 and 1,124), are scarcely up to his 
mark in point of design, judging from these 
drawings. The first-named is, for a clever archi- 
tect, a very commonplace thing, with a thin, 
starved-looking spire. The second has more of 
character, but we should doubt whether either 
of these buildings will add greatly to its 
architect’s reputation. Mr. Conybeare’s church, 
in Cromwell-road, is shown by a very highly- 
elaborated water-colour drawing of the interior 
(1,127), which is in an Early Gothic (Roman. 
esque) manner, but presents nothing new in 
treatment, if we accept the assiduity with which 
the roof is ‘‘ powdered” everywhere, with three 
distinct “orders” of powdering; the exterior 
(1,152) shows some novelty in grouping. The 
church bnilt by the corporation of Liverpool, 
from Mr. Robson’s designs (1,128), looks a solid 
but not very beautiful building; the drawing (a 
pen-and-ink one) has been somewhat over- 
laboured ; it is a great thing to know “ where to 
stop” in this style of execution, which the great 
success of one or two clever draughtsmen has 
made popular. Mr. Pugin’s “Tower and Spire 
of the Carmelite Church, Kensington” (1,129), 
is a really artistic design; ornament is applied 
where it will add to the effect, and not else- 
where ; the basement is solid, the upper portion 
very gracefully treated, and the result is a very 
harmonious and well-balanced work. A couple 
of churches of the Basilica type (Italian) present 
themselves among their Gothic compeers, and 
must be noticed, if only for the rarity of such 
apparitions. “St. John’s Church, Hull, as about 
to be Re-modelled,” by Mr. C. G. Wray (1,122), 
does not present much of interest, nor can 
we discover from the drawing how much is 
original and how much is remodelling; but 
we must point out to the architect that he has 
nit upon a most unhappy treatment of the roof, 


stand on the back of the tie-beam: they should 
be altered in form so as to appear as what they 
are, viz., pieces of timber in tension, and not as 
if supporting the roof above, and throwing an 
apparent cross-strain on the tie-beam. The 
other Basilica design is Mr. Heffer’s ‘ Church of 
St. Bridget, near Liverpool” (1,153), the interior 
of which lonks well in the drawing, which has 
been very carefully executed. Of this, as of 
several other designs mentioned, illustrations 
have been given in our pages. Mr. Somers 
Clarke, jun., exhibits a large sketch of the 
chancel of St. Martin’s Church, Brighton, which 
is satisfactory in general appearance, but pre- 
senting nothing for comment. The exterior 
(1,203), shown in longitudinal elevation, is plain 
to extremity, but presents in the rather short 
square tower and conical roof (rather than spire) 
a certain novelty in the treatment of this im. 
portant feature in regard to general outline and 
fenestration, which may be characterised as 
consisting in an application of the Campanile 
type toachurch essentially Gothic in most of 
its features. Among the ecclesiastical designs 
we may class the elaborate drawing representing 
Sir G. Scott’s design for a new reredos for the 
grand (though “ late”) Church of Boston. This, 
like some other drawings in the room, is hung 
too high to be very well examined. It appears 
to consist of a gilt metal-work design, having a 
shrine in the lower portion containing canopy- 
work and figures illustrative of sacred subjects, 
and closed by doors (shown standing open in the 
drawing), the interior surfaces of which are 
ornamented by figure-subjects in bas-relief. 
Below the principal shrine is a bas-relief of the 
Last Supper, closed by a door opening down. 
ward, and covered with elaborate ornamental 
work on the interior in low relief. Above the 
principal shrine the design culminates in a 
glitter of mimic pinnacles and turrets. There 
can be little doubt that this reredos, when 
executed, would form a brilliant object at the 
extremity of the noble nave of Boston Church. 
Of the larger class of buildings for public 
and municipal objects there are not many 
designs exhibited. Of those which are to be 
seen, the most important, as far as size and 
elaboration of drawing are concerned, is Mr. 
Emerson’s design sent in competition for the 
Berlin Houses of Parliament, which, however, 
has merits beyond mere draughtsmanship. The 
architect (whether from a belief in its fitness for 
the locality, or from a wish to puzzle the judges 
in the competition as to his nationality) adopted 
to a considerable extent the feeling and character 
of the Gothic architecture of Germany, a choice 
which has led him to indulge in an outburst of 
“pinnacles” and an exuberance of open stone 
panelling in spires and cupolas, altogether at 
variance with the sober though rather heavy 
style which his drawings have usually exhibited. 
But there is breadth of treatment and compo. 
sition in the lower portions of the design; the 
ground-floor story is particularly good, and the 
double tier of statues which form the base to his 
large angle tower have a fine effect at that point. 
The upper portion of the building sprouts into mal. 
tifarious turrets, in the true style of a competition 
drawing. Professor Kerr’s sketch for the same 
building (1,138) is a dignified “Classic” compo. 
sition, with a lofty central dome and a large, low 
hemispherical cupola at each of the angles. The 
grand staircase of the Goldsmiths’ Hall, carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Hesketh 
(1,113), looks well in the drawing as it does in 
reality ; the effect, obtained chiefly by variously. 
coloured marbles, is sufficiently rich without 
bordering on vulgarity or ostentation. The 
entrance to New Barlington House, as seen 
from the interior of the quadrangle, is not 
happily delineated in the drawing (1,118), and 
certainly does not look as well here as in the 
reality ; and the perspective of the upper angle 
of the centre block is faulty, the angle being too 
sharp. One or two fearful exhibitions of 
“engaged” columns and culminating *‘ pots” of 
course occur among the public buildings illus. 
trated, which we will pass over with a word of 
thankfulness that at least they are fewer than 
we have seen in previous exhibitions. Mr. 
Watson’s “Premiated Design for St. Ann’s 
Heath Asylum” (1,135) is about equal to most 
buildings of its class that are erected, but is 
noticeable for a somewhat original treatment of 
the upper stage of the tower, which, good im 
itself, is unfortunately quite too heavy for 
and out of keeping with the lighter and 
more ornate detail of the lower part. To 
treat the upper portion of a tower in a 








in making his two queen-posts take the form of 
pilasters (or square columns), and apparently 


striking manner, without in any way clashing 
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with the substructure, is a difficult crue for 
the architect, not (apparently) very often sur. 
mounted. Mr. Green’s design for the Berlin 
Houses of Parliament (1,163), ambitious as it is, 
ean scarcely, we fear, be accepted as contri- 
buting much to the advancement of the art; 
nor can we the design for the Brighton 
Aquarium, by Mr. Nightingale (1,179), as a 
success: it is an unfortunate adaptation of a 
poor phase of Gothic architecture, and has no 
relation in general treatment to the object for 
which it is constructed. Mr. Street exhibits a 
view of the Central Hall of the new Courts of 
Justice, the general treatment of which is well 
known. A design sent in competition for the 
proposed Conservative Club at Manchester, by 
Mr. Collcutt, has very praiseworthy qualities, in 


regard to solidity and breadth of treatment of 


Early Gothic. It fails in regard to its object, 
not conveying the impression of a club-house, 
chiefly through want of due emphasis and im- 
portance, in regard to scale and decoration, in 
the window-tier of the principal floor. 

As to the designs which may be classed under 
the head of “domestic architecture,” two or 
three of which are of remarkable excellence, we 
shall have something to say in our next. We 
must defer also any detailed mention of the 
paintings inthis year’s Academy. In the mean. 
time, it may be observed that while those who 
expected a higher general average of works than 
usual this year will, we fear, be disappointed (a 
hasty inspection appearing to reveal to us fally 
the usual proportion of pictures which one can- 
not see “any reason for’); on the other hand, 
some of the best of our well-known contributors 
exhibit works of more than usual excellence. 
Mr. Millais’s portrait of Mrs. Heugh is behind 
none of his best efforts in portraiture, and even 
superior to one or two of those which have been 
most talked of in former exhibitions, Mr. Poole 
is even more weird and impressive than usual in 
his colour harmonies in “ A Lion in the Path,” a 
picture on a larger scale than is usual with him ; 
Mr. Leslie’s English girls in Greek dress look as 
charming as ever in “The Fountain; Mr. Cal- 
deron’s “Moonlight Serenade’’ is in a double 
sense very striking; Mr. Brett has surpassed 


the finance committee, and b 
Mr. W. T. Fearis, to whom t 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


THE annual meeting of this society for the 
distribution of prizes, was held in the Adelphi 
Theatre on Tuesday last, Lord Houghton, presi- 
dent, inthe chair. There were present, amongst 
others, Messrs. Pocock & Antrobus, hon. secs. ; 
Mr. Frost, R.A.; Sir Walter Stirling; Professor 
Donaldson ; Mr. F. Bacon, engraver; Mr. Wm. 
Smith, F.S.A.; Mr. R. B. Butterworth, F.S.A.; 


and Mr. James Hopgood. 


Mr. Pocock read the annual 


REPORT. 


The amount of subscriptions for the year now ended 
is 11,2601. 14s, 6d, 

The Council cannot but feel that to have collected so 
large an amount, in the face of the present exceptionally 
high price of nearly all the necessaries of life in all =. 
ters, is a most satisfactory proof of the interest felt by 
the people in the promotion of the Fine Arts, and of the 

ect confidence in the good faith and earnest endea- 
vours of this Society to carry out the principles on which 
it was established; notwithstanding the persevering en- 
deavours of the managers of numerous schemes which 
borrow the name of the Art-Union, and improperly 
endeavour to avail themselves of the services of its agents, 
although such projects were never contemplated by those 
who framed the Act of Parliament by which our pro- 
ceedings are sanctioned. 

The plate of “‘ Rebekah” has justified the anticipations 
of the Council that it would give satisfaction to the sub- 
scribers, a large proportion of whom are alre in 
possession of their impressions, and the remainder be 
supplied with all possible despatch. 

acancies in the Council have been caused by the retire- 
ment of the Hon. Alf. Bagot and Mr, Chas. Mayhew. To 
fill these the Rev. Ed. Coleridge and Mr. Jas. Anderson 
Rose have been elected. 

The warm thanks of the Society are due to the various 
local secretaries and agents, both at home, and in the 
colonies, and foreign countries. Our relations with 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the United States, 
are continually increasing ; eight new agencies having been 
established during the past year. From Australia and 
New Zealand the subscriptions received last year amoun 
to 1,0862,; from Canada and the United States to 483/. 
Surprise is often expressed at the large number of 


— which generally falls to members in these distant 
an 


ds, but, on examination, it is not found to be larger 


than the amount of their contributions would lead us to 
expect. 


in this occasion the Council would wish to mention, as 


having contributed largely to the funds of the year tf 
their exertions, Mr. Wright, of Hackney; Mr. Hass 
Leeds; Mr. Sinclair, Dundee ; Mr. Dicker, Dunolly ; an 
Mr. Hanlett, San Francisco. 


The accounts have been audited by thres members of 
Mr. C. 8. Cartwright and 
will be presently pro- 


himself in his intense realism of sea-shore colour | posed 


and detail “ Among the Granite Boulders”; M. 
Alma Tadema touches a deeper chord than his 
wont, though with all his wonted execative power, 
in the “ Death of the First-born” ; Mr. H. Moore 
has seldom interpreted the poetry of natare tous 
as he has in his “Storm coming on at Sanset”’ ; 
end Mr. MacCallum has thrown an almost 
unearthly glow over the rugged countenance of 
the Memnon statue. Other old acquai 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward, Boughton, Pettie, Elmore, 
Storey, &c.—are here “ in good form” ; nor must 
we forget our slayer of dragons, Mr. Poynter, 
who has contrived to render the “ Dragon of 
Wantley” (unpromising subject as he may 
seem) both more interesting and more “ possible. 
looking” (if one may be allowed the phrase) 
than his marine predecessor of last year; and, 
to jump at one bound from Medieval romance 
to the most realistic modern life, M. Tissot has 
fairly out-Tissoted himself in his studies of cha- 
racter and expression, in “ Last Evening” and 
“Too Early.” The latter (No. 914 in the cata- 
logue), commonplace as the subject may be 
deemed, is certainly one of the cleverest things, 


one of the most perfectly successful within itsown | - 


range, that has been exhibited at the Academy 
for a good while. The first guests at a dance, 
an old gentleman and some young ladies, have 
arrived a moment or two sooner than they were 
expected, and find their hostess, instead of being 
in waiting to receive them, in the corner of the 
reom, giving her last instructions to the musi- 
ciems. The careful, earnest attitude of the 
hostess, the various expressions of the musicians 
@s they look over the music or handle their 
instruments, the half - embarrassment, half. 


amusement of the early arrivals, the nonchalant! 
cooiness of the charming young girl who expects, 
to be the belle of the evening, are given with a! 
trathfulness and delicate perception of the! 
humour of the “situation,” for a parallel to 
which we must look in the novels of Jane Austen, | 
the great painter of the humour of “ polite! 


society.” 








Hospital at Coleford.— 
ital here is at seotey 
length assuming a practicalform. A site for the 
hospital is being looked for, and it is aid the’ 
employers of 


Proposed Cottage 
‘The idea of erecting a cottage 


liberality of one of the largest 
Forest labour will be appealed to to furnish it. 





The following is an abstract of the receipts and — 


ture, a detailed statement will, as usual, be given in 
printed report :— 


Amount of subscriptions..........00..++0+--. £11,260 14 6 
ANllotted for prizes ......... £5,616 0 0 
For print of the year, 

almanack, exhibition, 


report, &e. and reserve 3,298 19 10 


—-———— 4,914 19 10 

Agents’ commission and —— adver- 
tisements, postage, rent, ies, &o,. 2,345 14 8 
£11,260 14 6 


The amount to be expended on prizes will be thus 








allotted :— 
BP WOTES OB... .cscccrcocserceveniess’ poceevd £106 each. 
= ” 16 ” 
- a 
120 Ow» ” 
r ” ” 
” ve 
: bid ” 
, ” 
4 . 
°° ” 
; ” 150 ” 
To “— will be ag po oust 
Cameo ‘‘ anci Reposing.” 
12 Bronze Townley Youn. 
6 edallions. 
300 Volumes of Etchings by the Etching Club. 


60 Busts of Princess Louise. 
20 Small Bronze Tazzas. 
These, with the prizes given to unsuccessful members of 
oan pater Seeeng, ee raise the total number of prizes 


4 
Egmont,” and the and engraver together 
produced one of the most effective and Plessing 
marine subjects ever engraved. The a en -bow 
Dutch fishing-vessels are lying on the , where the 
tide is so low as to allow the men and women, who are 
‘the fish away, te reach the sides of the boats on. 
foot; and the wet sand, the waves dashing into weer 
against the sides of the vessels, and the swirls of the 
spent waves as they subside on the sand, te prope 
rendered. Mr. Cooke's well-known proficiency in 
matters connected with natural history vem 


assures us that: 


leads to the expectation that ‘‘ Dutch Trawlers” will be 
a favourite. 

Since the last annual meeting, several noticeable events 
have occurred in connexion with, or bearing on, the move- 


ment now goin on for advancing the art-culture of the 
—— The Museum at Bet “green, a branch of the 
outh Kensi: n Establishment, was opened with much 


state by the Prince and Princess of Wales, on the 24th 
a rth elfed ying liberality of 8 
'y the self-den i i ir Richard Wal 

his fine collection of works, which was made me seen 
flagging energy and vast expense, has been, for twelve 
months past, freely open to the view of all classes of the 
people. It would have been well, — if some steps 
could have been taken by the authorities of the Science 
and Art Department to point out by lectures or addresses, 
to the large number of persons who are to be found in the 
galleries on the free days, those points in the productions 
of the different schools more dg ear noteworthy in 
each case. A few remarks of this kind, from those com- 
petent to the task, invest a picture or other work with 
immensely increased interest, and give to the uninstructed 
the ee ts knowledge for selecting for himself in other 
cases t icular points of excellence more especially 
illustrated in each work. 

Some amongst the pictures and drawings, works of 
the old giants in art, insensibly lead to the reflection 

, if our workmen may profit by studying the 
better class of antique specimens of inlaying, carving, 
&c., many amongst our painters may well take a lesson 
from the works of the old masters here, and those annually 
brought together and exhibited, evincing the outcome of 
superior technical education, the evident result of, a more 
earnest and painstaking study, particularly of the human 
figure, as shown in the exquisite ing of the 
hands and feet, and in general greater completeness of 
ay nae we my . 

It may fairly be hoped that such an improvement in the 
English school may result from the ample means now 
provided for giving our students a thorough training in 
the elements of comes, 

The neighbourhood o er nag? was once inhabited, 
to a great extent, by a colon silk weavers, driven to 
seek a home in England by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685; of this industrious population few, if 
any, traces now exist, and although the decay of this 
— of ns ge in se quarter, as in - 6 — 

uring colony at Spitalfields, may, in a great degree, 
eunekee the acnbaatinn of mt neo, and the conse- 

uent decadence of the hand-loom trade, yet it may fairly 
assumed that the workmen, no longer aided by that 
education in art which they had enjoyed in their native 
land, gradually deterio in the artistic quality and 
novelty of their work, and so lost that prestige which the 
superior taste and beauty _of their productions long 


preserved for them. 

In this neighbourhood there is, in the present day, a 
large number of workmen employed in wood-carving and 
cabinet-making; and it is a matter of ion, 
that, in the vicinity a school of art for workmen has been 
established, in which those engaged in the above, and 
cognate branches of industry, may receive elementary 
instruction in the principles of design bearing on their 
several trades. 

Amongst the efforts now making in this direction, an 
oneouremies. example is offered by the bi Otery sca Com- 
pany of Painters, who have lately established five prizes 
and medals for excellence in painting and graining. 

This is not a fitting Occasion for discussing the vexed 
question of admitting females to take part in the arena of 
political controversy, but there can no difference of 

inion as to the ¢ which their intuitive pereeption 
of the beautiful and the true, and their keen a 
of whatever stirs the noblest and most touching emotions 
of the mind, give them to an equal share with sterner 
sex in the advantages of education in art. Had the 
female schools of art which now exist been established 
@ century ago, we should not be confined to the small 
muster-roll of women’s names who have become con- 
spicuous for excellence in art. At the present time there 
are schools in London, besides many in the pro- 
vinces, employed in giving education in art to females. 
At South Kensington there are 348 pupils ; in the Slade 
class, at University College, 60; in the 2; 
in the Queen-square, Bloomsbury, class, 181 ; and others. 

The prizes gained by the pupils in the Jast-named schoo! 
were, a few weeks since, handed to their recipients by her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and some of — 
Council were official Be ye on occasion. t 
year, the Queen’s Gold was awarded to Miss Selous 
(now Mrs. Fennessy), a pupil in the school, for a statuette 
of Cimabiie, the _— ainter,—and, the ncil, feeling 
established wes to eneserage rising talent, wherever 1: 

i was to rising wherever i 
might be found, have purchased the model, and it will be 
in bronze, and form a part of the prizes for dis- 
bution on a future occasion. 
Rowing Sen seme end in view, the Council have com- 
missioned Mr. ee @ young sculptor and die-engraver, 
—who has gained many prizes and certificates at the 
South i > execute a pair of dies for 
@ medal of David Roberts, R.A. 
The Council also commissioned Mr. Ronea to cut a 


cameo, in pietra of Mr. Marshall’s “ Dancing Girl 
Reposing, and this be one of the prizes. 
other matter of on is the opening of the 


new building for the Library and Museum of the City of 
Be time when the British Institution 


loan 

est-end of Town, from one source or an 
important improvement in public taste has resulted from 
this, gst other ; but east of Temple Bar 
nothing of the kind had ever boon ettomptod, os it was 
e toi rate the opening o ildi 
above mentioned a. Saeki of such w: a 
exceedingly valuable and interes exhibition was the 
result. noticeable was t yo — 
en made with b 

great judgment 


tome om Rose, » not eo for the 
beauty o er as ts) —— 

and etching, pe wr an hi se ayes a g to 
very many persons portrayed. n interesting 
selection of engravings, comprising works by Albert Diirer, 
Marc Antonio, and brandt and oth ing to 
Mr. Alfred Morison, was another feature. con- 





|| tributed a selection from his 


fin a 
examples of Muzillo, elasquez, Sebastian 





Sorbo, edcthine 
Mr, Gardner 


lent a series of engravings end drawings 
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illustrating the buildings of London, past and present, 
which, though being only a small portion of his co ion, 
filled 1,390 frames, This large store of pictures of London 


is most ee te ja lame has been ther by unweary- 
ingenes and unbounded e i uring many years. 
_The third of the series of the London International Ex- 


hibitions was opened on the 14th instant, and it was a 
sensible decision on the part of the Royal Commission to 
depart from the traditional observance of Mayday for 
———e the doors to the public, since Easter Monday, 
e first great holiday of the year, gave to so large a 
multitude an opportunity of benefiting ee the occasion. 

_ Each year’s exhibition has its special features, in addi- 
tion to the attractions of the fine-art galleries. Last year 
there was a blaze of X cocyg in the Eastern galleries, jewels 
of almost fabulous value, and musical instruments of 
kinds. The machinery exhibited was chiefly that employed 

manufacture of cotton. This year 
; silks, satins, and velvets, of exqui- 
brightness and uty. There are, too, collections 
drinking-vessels of all sorts; curious old hooped cups ; 
vast leather blackjacks ; tall gilt Venetian glasses; and 
the fragile and dainty ornaments of the modern table ; 
besides tobacco-pipes of all kinds, and from all countries. 
There are also carriages, ancient and modern, including 
sedan-chairs and the state coaches before which running 
footmen carried flambeaux a century and more ago, in 
contrast with the last novelties of Long-acre; anda - 
worthy attempt has been made to improve the quality of 
our London street conveyances, which now contrast so 
unfavourably with those of some provincial cities. 
The fine-art oy cay does not represent the schools of 
European art to the extent of former years; but there are 
yaintings enough to enable us to appreciate the merits of 
ving British, German, and Italian painters; and two 
large rooms are occupied by about 300 pictures of 
eminent recent Royal Academicians, John Philip and 
Thos.‘Creswick. 
One novel feature in the International Exhibition of the 
present year is the soucemrietion of one section in the 
icture galleries to the works of amateur artists, officers 

n the army and navy. Many of these works deserve 
especial notice, not only from their illustrating scenes in 
countries not hitherto reached by artists, but as showing 
considerable skill and know of art, The collection 
will be doubtless received with great interest, not only 
by the friends of the exhibitors, but by the public at 


_ The exhibition of prizes last year'took place, as usual, 
in the Gallery of the Institute of Paimters in Water 
Colours, and many of the notices which appeared in the 
public journals especially noted the progressive improve- 
ment in the quality of the works selected, and some of 
them were dis to attribute this to the circumstance 
of a larger number of the lders, from year to 
year, coming to the Council for assistance in making their 
selection, However this be, the improvement is un- 
deniable, notwithstanding inereasing difficulty of 
Sictustts ensegh te guar torbep choveighasoecioe nicks 
eno! n 6 right to works 

for themselves, the neil can jonly say, most earnestly, 
** Pray take care that the improvement above noted is 
fully maintained by your a 

‘OcocKk, 
Epup. E. Antroavs, } Hon. Secs. 


The president, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that in doing so he was embarrassed 
by a course which did not frequently occur, viz., 
the uniformity of success in this Art-Union, and 
also the absence of criticism. From the position 
he had the honour to hold he appeared before the 
meeting with pleasure, and had been asked to 
make some remarks upon the general condition 
of art in this country. But he always felt 
impeded by the circumstance that in so doing 
he was delaying the meeting in the excitement 
it would have when the wheel in front of them 
went round, to know if any of those present were 
fortunate enough to gain a prize. The condition 
of art in this country seemed to him to go on in 
@ very wild but prosperous manner, if we might 
judge from the enormous prices given for art 
productions. In the straggle between capital 
and labour he thought that art got its fair share 
of capital. The reproach still continued that in 
this society we gave encouragement to me- 
diocrity, but such reproach comes from a few 
persons who considered themselves so far raised 
that they could afford to look down upon others. 
He could not see how there could be a progress 
in the art-culture of any country unless it 
were made gradually, and so encouraged. By 
“gradually,” he meant that men and women 
pre at a = Pei commonest taste of 
perception, rising @ gradual process of 
culture, till they found their ideas elevated ; 
and this was 
art-culture in 
tion taste 


the best means for promoting 
England ; and it was this educa. 

in which this society intended to 
promote. It was an interesting thing to see 
how greatly, not only institutions of this 
country, but private individuals, had been 
interested in the promotion of this culture. 
Very proper use had been made in the report of 
the name of Sir Richard Wallace, whose exhibi. 
tion in Bethnal-green most of the meeting, no 
doubt, had seen, and derived advantage there. 
Cera  ooked on that exhibition as almost a 
event in the history of art in this country, 

and he trusted that such an example core 
induce all persons having collections, at fit 
Occasions to make them accessible to the 
public. He could congratulate the meeting 
on having such an exhibition as Sir Richard 
Wallace’s, for it contained beautiful works 


art. The beautiful works of this society 
were in a fine state of preservation as re- 


all| garded their colour, and made them at the 


present time, in the exhibition of the works 
of that artist, the most noble masterpieces of the 
time. On the other hand, while art was beautiful 
itself in this way, there occurred, in the cruel 
processes of nature, certain events which de- 
stroyed in a few moments the works of years 
and the admiration of centuries. He could not 
lose this opportunity of referring to that lament- 
able fire at Lord Ashburton’s, which destroyed 
about thirty of the finest works of Italian 
art. These productions could not be replaced ; 
and we might well look upon such a calamity 
with as great a dread as we looked upon 
earthquakes and other convulsions of nature. 
In conclusion, he said that such a society as the 
Art-Union of London was deserving of support ; 
and the meeting should endeavour to 
its action, and so continue to develope art by 
every means in their power. 

Mr. Godwin, in seconding the adoption of the 
report, said that he had not intended to take any 


sake, at the request of his colleagues, he had 
much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
report. He remarked that, for the many years 


appreciation of that art, he went on to say, was 
growing every day. The names of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough rose in the hearts of men; 
and the best evidence of that was in the enormous 
prices given for their productions. He felt great 
interest in the fame of Sir Joshna Reynolds, 
because he was the main founder and distin- 
guished member of the Dilettanti Society, the 
object of which was the promotion of classic 


Barnsley; Wy] 


451.—Aberdeen, E., Boscobel-gardens; Battersby, J., 
23, Coleshill-street ; Burton, H., Newport, Mon.; Fuller, 
J., Cambridge; Hawker, W.C., 17, Cloudesley-square ; 
Holloway, W., St. Paul's Churchyard; Pooley, C. J 
Manchester; Roberts, Mrs. R. W., Kingston. 

40l,—Adkin, Mrs., Lewisham; Clifton, Dr., Islington ; 
Diprose, J., Kennington Park-road ; Jerrard, H., Clap- 
ham ; McKechnie, J., Lochee; Simpson, W., Dunfermline ; 
—_ naga Newbury ; Whisson, H. P., Jr. 8t. James's 

ab. 

35l.—Anderson, F. B., Hessle; Bond, F. W., 157, Lea- 
denhall-street ; Collier, J., Salters’ Hall; Friend, R. R., 
Hammersmith; Gell, C., Robe, 8.A4.; Godfrey, G. W., 
142, Fleet-street; Noades, W., Goods Office, King’s- 
cross; Stewart, Dr., Alton; Wilson, Col., Beckenham ; 
Young, C., 29, Mincing-lane, 

302.—Bishop, C. W., Doctors’-commons; Brady, C., 5, 
Lower Berkeley-street ; Brewer, J., Newport, Mon. ; 
Drory, J. F., Lille; Hill, H., Walworth; Howitt, W., 

; Kinder, T. W., Robe; Scott, G. B., Robe; 
Mills, A., Walworth; Potter, H., Sutton, Surrey; 

wv .» Spilsby; Warren, F., 131, High-street, 
Croydon. 


251.—Broad, G.J., Diss ; Clerk, Major-Gen., 5, Hobart. 
lace; Dixon, J., Whitehaven; Edman, F. W., Sheffield; 
Sesban, P., Oxford-street; Griffin, F., Traffie Depart- 
ment peg Oy ;. Hall, George, Crowhurst-road ; 
Heagh, —, Port Elizabeth, C. of G. H.; Littlecott, Miss, 
Rushall; Moss, G. W., Greymouth, N. Z.; Palmer, W., 
62, Florence-road, New-cross; Parker, T. J., Geelong. 
201.—Cort, W.G., Blackburn; Cruttwell, W.C., Frome ; 
Feather, H., Pontypool; Fox, Mrs. T. 8., my el 
George, G. F., Singapore; Lobley, J., Hanley; rel, 
José, Barcelona; Mayman, J., Munster-street; Phillips, 
W. J., St. Peter’s-square ; Rabbeth, J. E., oa 
Rother, C., Bingen; Tilfany & Co., New York ; Wright, C., 
de R. G., South Kensington Museum. 
mb, R., Bermondsey ; Booker, A., Edmon- 
ton; Coke, R. G., Chesterfield; Cruickshank, W. J., 
Yokohama ; De Lisle, F. E., Buenos Ayres; Duns, R. F., 
South Kensington; Forsyth, R., 27, Stockwell-green ; 


” 





youd, Meth Miss R., 16, Kent-villas 
part in the proceedings, but, for old acquaintance | ; ean, Miss R., 16, Kent-villas, 


Guppy, Dr., Falmouth; Hindle, F. G., Darwen; Keneh- 
i 67, Lombard-street ; Marner, H. G., Hornsey- 
Dalston ; mage 
D.G., Shanghai ; Neale, J., Birmingham ; Nicholl, G: W., 
Greymouth, N. Z. ; Reece, W. H., Edgbaston ; Rossiter, 8., 
Moonta, 8. A.; Smith, H. P., Sheen Mount; Talbot, 
Mrs. A., 103, Guildford-street ; J., Leeds; 





a 
roe ae Admiralty ; Wright, Miss G., Queenstown, 


during which he had taken part in the manage- | C. of 


ment of the Society, he had been always struck 
with astonishment that, year after year, they 
were able to collect uniformly from all quarters 


of the world a sum never varying very much from | 


about 11,0001. or 12,0001. a year, and that 


for the firm position of the institution. He had 
not purposed saying more than this, but, happen- 
ing, on the way to the theatre, to be reading an 
article in the Quarterly Review, just published, 


greed, by those who made a gambling 


any such accusation. LEither prejudice or 


ignorance hud prompted this writer. He knew | kK 


not and cared not who he might be. In this 
article he utterly ignored the fact that many 
amongst the first artists of the day,—Calder 


Marshall, Frith, Pickersgill, and others,—had | Bouts, D 


over and over again stated in public the large 
measure of gratitude they felt towards this 
Association for aid in their first s les for 
fame. It was with fands furnished by this 
Society that years ago Wyon, Woodington, 
and others, sought and found men and means 
to establish the art-of fine bronze-casting, which 
before did not exist in England. The art of 
medal-die engraving was mainly kept alive by the 
Art-Union, which, year after year, commissions 
the production of a fine medal commemorative 
of some British painter, sculptor, or architect ; 
and especially but for this Society there would 
be absolutely no demand for pure line engraving. 
He protested against a writer who ignored all 
these facts, and could see in the Art-Union only 
an association for gambling, being taken as any 
authority on the state of art in England. 

Professor Donaldson proposed, and Mr. Butter- 
worth seconded, a vote of thanks to the honorary 
secretaries, for their energy and zeal in pro- 
moting the best interests of the Society; and, 
after a prospective vote of thanks to the ladies 
who were to preside at the wheels, and to the 
chairman, the distribution of prizes was pro- 
ceeded with. Warm testimony was borne on 
every hand to the zeal and assiduity of Mr. T. S. 
Watson, the resident secretary. 

The following is a list of the principal prize. 
holders :— 

_— H., Stafford. 
pol —-Meeie, NH 15, Coleman-street ; Waldy, Rev, 


J. Chel 

10h — Hi rag ye Weinholt, Miss, Shire- 

; . J., 19, Hanover-square. 
mel Fisher,’ R., Highbury Park; Hall, J., 104, Fore. 
street ; a e - N.Z,; Laver, A., San 
cisco ; gean , Deme 

go & Dartmouth-street ; mm a 
J. W., eg gg 4 Neville, Hon. B., ; 
8mi 

BOL Brennan’J. Maidstone; Hincks, Capt., Montreal ; 


Pearce, J. Chesterfield; Wood- 





of English art of the last. centary. The 





Hotham, os A iy 


| C. of G. H. ; Cockburn, W., K: 


“ A | street; Molineux, H., San Francisco ; 
he thought this a most satisfactory guarantee | Penny, J. 8., St. John’s Wood ; Robertson, A., 


professing to describe the progress of art in | 
England, which stigmatised the Art Union of) 
London as being upheld only as a matter of | 
affair of | 
the so-called promotion of art, he could not 
lose the opportunity of indignantly repudiating | 








10/.—Allen, C. J., St. John’s Wood; Barron, —,.40, 
Hanover-street; Brown, J. J., King’s-cross Station ; 
Bruton, A., 77, Belsize-road; Buckley, E., Queenstown, 
i n; Garret, W. B., 
War Office; Gould, F., Kingston; Hudson, C., Green- 
wich; Johnson, C. W., Southport ; Joyce, H., Chichester- 
'yers, W., Skipton; 
Montreal; 
eld, J., Potter's Bar; Short, Sam, Rotherhithe; 
Stuart, G. C., Bank of England, Cork ; Waddington, H., 
Skipton; Ward, R. J., Lincoln; Wright, W., Preston 
Bank; Yardley, D., Stourbridge. : 
Entitled to a Cameo “Dancing Girl Reposing.’’— 
Spurling, P., 12, Copthall-court. a 
Bronze Townley Vase.—Buckley & Co., Rees 
Fell, W. H., 73, Wenlock-road; Goostadji., A., Kurra- 
chee; Holberton, J. L., Brierly-hill; Hunter, Miss, 05, 
Grosvenor Park; Leedham, I. T., 418, Kennington-road; 
Mendey, R. 8., 106, Fenchurch-street; Nairne, Mrs., 
bec; Peyton, J., 22, Pall-mall; Peacocke, C. J., 
e; Piayle, M., Brentwood; Sichel,G., Burghers- 


An Etty Medallion.—Hiscock, H., 303, Ed road; 
i , W., Stock Exchange; Mathews, B., Kentish- 
—— 3 Ri Mrs. Redhill; Taylor, 8., Leeds; Watson, 


. M., Ballaratt. 
A Statuette ‘‘ Wood-Nymph.”’—Barnes, G., Queenstown, 
C. G. H.; Begg, A, Dundee; Boueant, J. P., Adelaide; 
soaitg Bestunde Lore Com:d..diomigll ; Deniiorn, 
P ; Barton, J., Lee; Carr, J., ; Davidson, 
D., Kadina; Dunjey, J., Cranbrook; Edwards, W., 39, 
Rutland-street ; Evans, C., Merth: Gasse Rev. c., 
; Gumbleton E., Queenstown, Cork; Milne, 
ty Tet 
Harst-hill; Rogers, J, A. anchester ; 
J. adenhalf atreet ; soam 


Truelove, E., , B.A. ; 
of the Parian Bust of H.RB.H. Princess Lowise.— 
And , Kennin -oval; Ayre, BR. M., Hayley; 
Barwick, E., Mildmay Park; Bayley, W., Sutton, Surrey ; 
Blamey, M. H., Chari ; ttle- 


» B., F by + A, Li 
hampton ; Campbell, J., Ruenos Ayres; Carbonell, J., 
Regent-street ; Muriel, V. Da De D, M., Jerez ; Everett, 
G., Strand ; eda © ae eres Freer, G 
E., Diss; Fressi es jon-square; Gegan, 
G., Maidstone; ‘hu James, 23, Great St. Helen's ; 

Was ebec ; . D., Liverpool- 

road; Hnnt, L. M., Cullum-street; Hutchings, E., 
Dudley ; Inderwick, E. 8., Tregunter-road ; Ingle, Jobn, 

3 ., Greymouth, N.Z.; Lake, J., Fore- 
street; Lansdell, H. Uckfield; Lawton, J,, Uppermill ; 
Macdonald, Miss, Fotherington; Mayer, bi a 
ea. hg bere - “| . B., | ees 
Parkes, A. T., Tring; Peacock, J. T., Christ Chureh, 
N.Z.; Piel, BR. F. (per, King & Co.); Pidgeon, C., 
Reading ; Pope, G., Waltham ; Perley, i. F., St. John, 
N.B. , atiedge, W., Warnamboo! 


; Savill, h., Water- 
ford; Sirett, G. B., B m; Stearns, E., Eafield ; 
Steer, C, W., St. Anne’s Bay ; Stuart, D. F., Port Elize- 
beth, C.G.H.; Taylor, E., 41, Cheapside; Tennant, R. 
B., Greenwich; Thomson, W. J., St. Helen's; Tozer, E., 
Southwark Bridge-road; Turner, J., 7. Ke 
Wacher, J. J., Herne Bayi Wilson, J. B., Melbourne ; 
Wood, RB. J., Lewisham ; Wood, T., Oldham. 

Small Bronze Tazza.—Bennett, C., 12, Coburn-road ; 
Clark, §., Alexandra-road; Clarke, E. T., Lyndhurst- 
road; Crawford, T. 8., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; lightly, 
J., University College Darham ; Hanbury, P., 62, om- 
bard-street ; Helps, ?. W., Dean’s-yard; Kaine, Rev. 
D., Duncburch; Mason, L. J., Junior Carlton Club; 
Moon, Miss, Addiseombe; _Pritc A. J., West 
Brompton; ll, T. W., Maidstone; Rowe, C., Cole- 
raine, Victoria; Scott, Archibald, Lioyd’s ; Smith, EB 
R., Rotherhithe ; WR ony pom Stapp, 
Mrs., Tafael Park; United Club, Buenos Ayres; Wyse, 
A., Plumtre-road ; Young, Rev. C., Brighton, 





A Mansion < by Fire. — The 


seat of Mr. Morrison, M.P., at Malham, 
Yorkshire, has been destroyed by fire. The 
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THE BUILDER. 








NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Doncaster.—The New Corn Exchange has been 
opened. It fronts the old corn market, in the 
Market-place, occupying a position between the 
twowings of the existing market-hall,—a spa- 
cious building used as @ meat-market and for 
hucksters’ stalls. The external elevation is of 
Classic character, and in a measure corresponds 
with the building with which it has been incor- 
porated. The Tuscan order of architecture is 
employed for the columns and entablature of 
the entrances, and the Doric order for the upper 
story. This has projecting columns of red 
Mansfield stone, surmounted with entabldture 
and balustrade. The main entrance is recessed, 
and has columns of polished granite on both 
sides. Immediately over this entrance the stone 
front is sculptured, the subject represented 
being a Genius blessing the special industries of 
the country. To each of four circular windows 
are shields, supported by ornamental corbels, on 
which are carved the arms of the four county 
towns which chiefly trade at the market, viz., 
York, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. Passing 
into the building, a large, lofty, decorated, and 
well-lighted apartment presents itself. The 
main room is 92 ft. long by 84 ft. wide, and 
spanned by six semicircular lattice ribs, without 
cross-ties, giving a clear and uninterrupted 
space, from the floor of the building to the apex 
of the roof inside, of about 63 ft. The lantern 
light runs the entire length of the building, and 
additional skylights spring out from this, and 
cover the roof, giving a lighting surface of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 superficial feet. The 
main ribs of the roof are supported on each side 
by coupled iron columns, having ornamental 
capitals, bases, and bands; and these columns 
are connected laterally again by semicircular 
cast-iron double ribs, with ornamental soffit- 
plates to connect the ribs. Galleries ran along 
both sides of the building, and across the front 
entrance ; here also under this latter gallery are 
offices for settling and other purposes. At the 
opposite end are two retiring-rooms, with the 
necessary conveniences adjacent, and between 
them a recess, which gives depth and side to 
the platform and orchestra. The general interior 
of the building is decorated, the groundwork 
being a bronze green, and the embellishments, 
such as foliage, capitals, bases, mouldings, crest- 
ings, &c., being in gold, and picked out with 
mauve and vermilion. The building is warmed 
by hot-water pipes. The lighting apparatus, 
which is by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, 
is not yet fixed: it will be supplied and fitted 
by Mr. John Smith, Doncaster. The architect 
is Mr. Watkin, of Lincoln, whose plans for the 
extension of the Doncaster markets obtained 
the first prize of 1001. in a competition some few 
years ago. The builder is Mr. Athron, of Don. 
caster. Mr. Slater has supplied the hot-water 
heating apparatus; and the gasfittings for the 
entrance, offices, &c. Messrs. Rankin, of Liver- 
pool, were the contractors for the ironwork; 
Messrs. Walker & Wright for plumbing and 
glazing; and Mrs. Joe Wright for the painting 
and decorations. 

Hartlepool. — The foundation-stone of the 
Hartlepools Exchange has been laid. In April, 
1872, the directors of the projected Exchange 
Buildings at West Hartlepool invited twelve 
local architects to submit designs, and the new 
Exchange Company, Limited, chose a definite 
scheme for the erection of a block of buildings 
in Mainsforth-terrace, near the railway station, 
to be designated “The Hartlepools Exchange.” 
The selected design was that bearing the motto, 
“On ’Change,” the author of which was Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins, of Darlington, architect. The 
building will have three principal frontages, in 
Italian Gothic, and will possess a tower, with 
angle turrets, breaking the line of the north 
fagade. The materials proposed to be used are 
red pressed bricks, which will be relieved with 
stone dressings. The Post-office authorities 
having had copies of the plans submitted to 
them, and expressed satisfaction with the in- 
ternal structural arrangements, negotiations 
have since been concluded by which the new 
post-office, so much needed for West Hartlepool, 
will form a separate department of these new 
buildings. The North-Eastern Banking Com. 
pany will also have a branch office here, and 
most of the other offices in the building are 
already secured, on promise, by private firms in 
the town. The same architects also submitted 
designs for a club-house for the Exchange Com. 
pany, to be erected on a site facing the Ex- 
change; and in this case also, Mr. Hoskins got 





the prize. This building will be in the same 
style of architecture as the Exchange. A few 
shares for the new club-house remain to be 
taken up. The directors, before commencing 
this undertaking, assured themselves that both 
buildings could be carried out for the estimated 
cost. The contractors for the whole of the 
works are Messrs. T. Robson & Son, of Dar- 
lington. 

Lowestoft.—The new public hall, situate on 
the London-road, Lowestoft, has been opened 
with a grand banquet, at which about 200 ladies 
and gentlemen were present. The architect of 
the building is Mr. Oldham Chambers. 








DEATH OF M. DE CAUMONT. 


M. De Cavumont, who a short time since 
received a tribute of respect in our columns, is 
now no more. He died at Caen, on the 16th of 
April. Active to the last, we find him present 
at the Scientific Congress of France, which 
opened at Pau on the 3lst March, and re- 
ceiving the highest compliments from the Pre- 
fect of the Basses-Pyrénées (the Marquis de 
Naduillac). M. De Caumont was, indeed, the 
originator of these congresses; and he it was 
who inspired the wonderful spirit and compre. 
hensive scope of action which, for so many years, 
have sustained them in vigour unabated. These 
congresses are models for imitation : they aim at 
work, and do it in earnest. 

As we before intimated, the Bulletin Monu- 
mental is now conducted by M. De Cougny; 
and two parts have appeared which promise 
that in his hands this first of all French archz- 
ological serials will be conducted with an intelli- 
gence and spirit worthy its illustrious founder 
nd director. 








EARLS BARTON CHURCH. 


THE restoration of this very interesting church 
is being proceeded with. The chancel has been 
finished for some little time, and is now being 
used for service. It has been found necessary 
to take down the south side of the nave owing 
to the dangerous fractures in the piers, and the 
very great inclination of the whole towards the 
south. When the bases were taken up it was 
found, as is too often the case, that they rested 
on a bad and soft bottom, while the solid rock 
might have been built on by going 2 ft. 
lower. The new foundations rest on the rock, 
and it is likely that those of the grand Saxon 
tower are equally secure, for it is as upright as 
when first built. Unfortunately, in Norman 
times, a new arch was put in on the east 
side, and so badly that the work near it 
cracked, and was thrust outwards, to such 
an extent that the arch had to be rebuilt 
inthe next century, and in it were introduced 
the Norman billet-moulded stones in a pointed 
form. The unsatisfactory ruinous appearance of 
this arch is in great contrast with the sturdy 
Saxon work around it. Great care was taken 
during the taking down of the arches of the 
arcade to prevent any dislocation to the loose 
work near the arch, which was thoroughly 
secured by shores, and by a bed of concrete 
round it to keep out wet from penetrating down. 
wards. When the arcade is up again and the 
clearstory, the new roof will be put on. They 
are of oak, and of fifteenth-century date. The 
works are being carried on under the direction 
of Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter by Mr. Allen, of 
Tithingborough, Mr. Lucas being clerk of works. 
The restoration is also under the care of the 
Architectural Society of Northampton, and to 
them its being taken in hand is mainly due. 
Much, however, yet remains to be done; the 
aisles, roof, and walls are in an unsatisfactory 
state, and reseating is also necessary. 








Bristol Cathedral Nave Restoration.— 
The anniversary of the commencement of the 
work of adding a nave to Bristol Cathedral has 
been held. The celebration commenced by 
divine service in the cathedral, and the congre- 
gation was a large one. After service there was 
a public lancheon at the Royal Hotel, at which 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen were 
present. Mr. Street, the architect, reported 
that the work was progressing satisfactorily, and 
that in about two years, should the funds be 
forthcoming, the nave would be available for 
divine service. The secretary’s report stated 
that the amount expended was 27,006l., and 
36,0071, in all had been contributed and promised. 
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ON THE CHURCHES OF BRITTANY, 
NORTH COAST.* 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Nor far from Landernau, in a dreary and 
desolate situation, stands the celebrated church 
of Notre Dame de Folgoat; it is a fine Second 
Pointed building of rather singular plan, and 
consisting of a nave and aisles under one ex. 
ternal roof, with two western towers, a short 
choir and aisles, and a long and important. 
looking south transept at the extreme east end. 
The church has three very magnificent porches, 
adorned with sculpture executed in the black 
Kersanton stone. The north-west tower is 
crowned by a spire of great beauty, 160 ft. high. 
The long double belfry windows are richly 
shafted and moulded, and above them is a 
pierced open gallery. The pinnacles at the 
angles of the spire are octagonal in plan, and 
are kept well within the square of the tower, so 
that they do not break the outline too much. 
The east window consists of a very fine large 
rose, with a pierced arcade beneath it, below 
which is the holy well, which gives the reason for 
the erection of this church. The interior is 
rather disappointing, as it is very dark and low, 
and the vaulting has either never been con 
structed, or has fallen in. This church, how. 
ever, is rich in ancient furniture, and possesses 
one of the finest rood-screens in France: it is 
vaulted in three compartments, two of which 
contain their original stone altars, with richly 
panelled frontals. The high altar is old, and is 
of great size, nearly 14 ft. long ; it is ornamented 
with a series of flat niches with ogee canopies 
richly cusped and crocketed and divided from 
one another by pinnacled buttresses. The 
mensa, which is an immense slab of black Ker. 
santon stone, is supported upon a very richly 
carved cornice. There are no remains of tables 
or reredoses to any of the altars in this church, 
and it may be doubted whether they had any. 
There is a fine double piscina near the high altar.f 

I cannot better conclude this paper than by 
an account of the ancient episcopal city of St. 
Pol de Leon. This town is of great antiquity. 
It appears that there was a Roman settlement 
here as early as the second century, called Cas. 
tellum Leonensi, but it was either abandoned or 
depopulated at the commencement of the sixth 
century; for when St. Pol visited it in the year 
530, he found only the remains of the earth 
ramparts, and the only inhabitants he could 
discover were a sow with a litter of young pigs, 
a@ swarm of bees in a hollow tree, a bear, and a 
wild ball. St. Pol, who was an Englishman 
from Cornwall, founded a monastery here, and 
died on the Isle of Batz, opposite to Roscoff, in 
the year 570, after having been previously con- 
secrated bishop. The city of St. Pol de Leon 
was frequently in the hands of the English 
during the Middle Ages, and this may account 
for some architectural peculiarities which I shall 
have presently to point out. The cathedral of 
St. Pol de Leon is a fine church consisting of 
@ nave and aisles, western towers, ts, a 
long choir and aisles, terminating in a chevet 
with radiating chapels. The western arch of 
the crossing carries a large zanctus bell-cot of 
stone, and is flanked by two lofty octagonal 
turrets. The western towers are surmounted 
with stone spires of dissimilar design, pierced 
with many cusped openings, the belfry windows 
are long and shafted, the western end, not @ 
very striking composition, has a gallery for giv- 
ing the episcopal benediction from ; and one of 
the doorways under the tower is called the 
“‘leaper’s door.” The clearstory of the nave is 
supported by flying buttresses, and a large 
chapel dedicated to St. Michael projects from 
the south side aisle. The south transept end 
contains one of the most magnificent rose win- 
dows I have ever seen. Itis of fully-developed 
decorated work, and is said to be composed 
entirely of granite. The apse is not very striking 
externally. The effect uponentering this cathedra} 
quite astonishes one. The nave is like the best 
English late thirteenth-century work, and very 
much reminded me of Wells. The length of the 
church is given in a History of Brittany which 
Ihave seen as 260 ft., and the height to the 
vaulting only 52 ft.; but, to judge from the 
effect produced by the interior, I should have 
thought that the height was at least 13 ft. more, 
and the length greater by nearly 100 ft. It is 
one of the most pleasing interiors I have ever 
seen, and all the parts seem to harmonise most 











* From a by Mr. Brewer. See p. 329, ante. 
+ Of this chareh’ we give a view and further parti- 
culars,—Ep, 
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‘admirably. The proportions are singularly 


‘satisfactory, and although the height is ample, 


there is none of that exaggeration of loftiness 
which is to be seen in some Continental churches. 
The transepts are rather later than the nave, 
and the choir again later still; in fact, the 
choir is said not to have been completed before 
the year 1431. It is a very fine example of late 
‘Second Pointed work, with richly-moulded 
arches ; in fact, I think that one of the features 
which give this interior such a thoroughly satis- 
factory effect is the great richness of the mould- 
ings in every part of it. The arches of the apse 
are not stilted, as is the usual plan in France, 
but are very acutely pointed. The aisles and 
chapels are all simply but effectively vaulted. 
This church is rich in ancient furniture. The 
choir-stalls, which are said to date from the 
year 1430, are remarkably fine, and rather like 
very excellent German work than either French 
or English work. They are in a remarkable 
state of preservation. There are ancient stone 
screens surrounding the whole choir, and cut it 
off from the aisles; and short and very pretty 
little altars project at right angles from them ; 
some of these altars are plain, and others are 
ornamented with arcades. 

The piscinas attached to those on the south 
side of the church are cut in the side of 
the altars. Several other ancient altars exist 
in the transepts. They are remarkably small in 
size, only about 3 ft. long, and are supported 
upon brackets. All along under the aisle-win- 
dows of the nave are ogee-headed recesses, 
intended either for tombs or altars; but as they 
possess neither inscriptions nor sculpture, and are 
now quite empty, it is most difficult to conceive 
what they were intended for. I should have 
thought that they were tombs, were it not that 
many of them have aumbries attached to them. 
This church possesses few of the peculiarities of 
Breton architecture, and I should be inclined to 
think that its architects were Normans. Its 
architecture bears some resemblance to that of 
the cathedral at Constance. Another peculiarity 
is the fact that granite is not much used, and 
the Kersanton stone not at all. The whole of 
the interior is of a fine white stone, probably 
Caen stone; whereas at Dol, which is of pretty 
rauch the same date, nothing but granite is used. 
The apse and chevet, again, are uncommon 
features in Brittany; and although it is true 
the choir is later than the nave, there is such 
a harmony about the whole church, that I think 
the same general design was carried through 
from the first, only the detail varied to suit the 
taste of the age. A modern monument, in the 
Gothic style, covers the remains of William de 
la Marche, the last Bishop of St. Pol de Leon. 
He died over here shortly after the great Revo- 
tution, and was buried in Old St. Pancras Ceme- 
tery. His body was, however, removed to his 
cathedral church some ten years ago. The 
diocese of St. Pol de Leon is now united to 
that of St. Brienc, where the present bishop 
resides. St. Pol de Leon contains another very 
remarkable church,—the collegiate church of 
Notre Dame de Kreisker. This building consists 
of a nave and one-aisle transepts, a rather 
shallow choir, and one side chapel. Over the 
crossing is a lofty tower and spire, 260 ft. high, 
and a large north porch. This church dates 
from the years 1345 and 1399; and it is said 
that Mary, the wife of John IV., Duke of Brittany, 
sent over for an English architect to construct 
the spire ! 

Now, the peculiarity of the matter is that 
the spire is exactly the part of the church 
which is entirely unlike English work; whereas 
the columns and arches which divide the nave 
from its aisle, and other portions of the interior, 
bear a strong resemblance to English work. 
The columns are octagonal, and have octagonal 
moulded capitals, not of the best English 
time, but very like what one sees in churches 
in the north of Kent. The east window, 
again, bears a strong resemblance to that 
of Lincoln Cathedral, except that it has only 
six lights instead of eight, and has an ugly 
transome cutting it through, about 2 ft. below the 
springing of the tracery. The tower and spire, 
about which all the guide-books rave, are simply 
an exaggerated imitation of St. Pierre at Caen, 
and are, I fancy, the work of a native architect 
who had seen that fine spire, and thought he 
could improve upon it: so he lengthened the 
belfry windows, increased the projection of the 
cornice over them, and enlarged the proportions 
of the pinnacles to such an extent that there is 
not room for them to stand upon the tower, but 
they overlap it in a most awkward way, and are 





tied into the spire by huge stone braces, having a 
most disagreeable appearance. The consequence 
is that this spire is simply an architectural 
exaggeration, and although rather striking at 
first sight, like all such works, after a little study 
it ceases either to charm the eye or to satisfy 
the mind. It is far from improbable that did 
the spire at St. Maria du Mur at Morlaix still 
exist, it would throw some light upon the history 
of this one, as the spire of that church was 
erected more than fifty years earlier than the 
Kreisker one, and it is possible that St. Maria du 
Mur may have been a copy of St. Pierre at Caen, 
and this a copy of St. Maria du Mur. Thereare 
two other churches in St. Pol de Leon, but I will 
not occupy time by describing them, or the 
many interesting little village churches which 
abound in this district. Of course the churches 
which it has been my pleasant task to describe 
to you cannot be compared to the magnificent 
edifices of the same class in other parts of 
France, but they are the modest and earnest 
works of a pious, industrious, and thoughtful 
people, who, though labouring under great dis- 
advantages, and against nearly insurmountable 
difficulties, always poor, always a prey to the 
foreign invader, in a bare, barren, and bleak 
country, and with only coarse materials at hand, 
managed to stamp a certain character of 
originality and genuineness upon their work, 
which must commend them to our respect and 
admiration. 

In the debate which followed, Mr. Cooke, R.A., 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. Paley, Mr. Phené Spiers, and 
others, took part. 

The Chairman (Professor Kerr) complimented 
Mr. Brewer on his paper, and remarked that 
although Mr. Brewer was not a professional 
architect, yet he possessed a power of describing 
architectural works which he had rarely heard 
equalled in that room. With regard to the 
drawings which were exhibited, he could only 
repeat what had already been said by several 
gentlemen, that they were second to the works 
of no architectural draughtsman living with 
whom he was acquainted, for picturesque feeling 
and artistic representation of detail. He hoped 
that they might see them transferred to the pages 
of some of the architectural journals. 








DUBLIN IMPROVEMENTS AND DUBLIN 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Dustin has actually diminished in population 
during the last few years, but, in some respects, 
she has advanced ; several of her citizens have 
proved themselves patriots in the real meaning 
of the word; they have corferred immense 
benefit on their city and on their fellow citizens, 
as well as upon the country generally. 

The visitor to Dublin may see evidence 
of what we state in the rebuilding of the 
cathedrals; and in the greatly increased 
accommodation for shipping, obtained by the 
opening of the Spencer Dock, and the recent 
additions to the quayage, at the mouth of the 
Liffey, afford additional evidence that all 
Ireland is not engaged in political agitation, 
that many thinking men are expending capital to 
the best advantage, and that the interests of 
their country are rightly appreciated by some 
public bodies and by individuals whose energetic 
industry has enabled them substantially to 
benefit their own and fature generations. 

Such works have in many instances been 
comparatively noiselessly designed and carried 
out to completion, whilst other public authori- 
ties have been either at variance amongst them- 
selves, or engaged about measures foreign to 
their province, instead of ing out matters 
urgently demanded, either for their public 
utility or for the promotion of public health. 

The Dublin press teems with correspondence, 

rts of meetings, &., about the New Gas 
Bill for Dublin, by which it is sought to 
compel the citizens to purchase the business 
and plant of the present Gas Company for a 
sum scarcely, if at all, short of a million of 
money, which is more than one hundred per 
cent. over its valuation, according to the esti- 
mate of leading experts. 

Powers of taxation, should the Committee of 
the House of Commons approve of the project, 
will be thereby conferred on the corporation, so 
that whatever deficiency occurs in the manage- 
ment of the gas business in its new form, will 
be at once met by increased taxation on the un- 
fortunate citizens. This is a matter that should 
meet with more consideration on the part of the 
Imperial Legislature, for it is truly of national 


importance, inasmuch as the too frequent sop 
thrown to a body ever more ready to take up 
anything connected with a passing political ex- 
citement, than steadily to pursue measures of 
public utility, such as the enlarging or rebuild. 
ing of our bridges, the remedying the present 
unhealthy state of Dublin, or the carrying out of 
improved main drainage, for which large sums 
of money have been already expended on legal 
and other expenses. 

It is not easy to see where taxation is to end 
in Dublin proper; at present every one who 
possibly can lives outside the city boundary, 
consequently the pressure of taxes (yearly 
increasing) is becoming more and more a 
pauperising element. Many a time of late have 
the clergy, the medical profession, and the visit- 
ing officers or members of eleemosynary societies 
of Dublin, seen the half-famished and half. 
starved room-keepers without a particle of fuel 
to cook their food or warm their wretched tene- 
ments, whose walls ran with rain or snow water, 
to say nothing of the impossibility of obtaining 
the necessary hot water for cleansing, washing, 
&c. It is not to be wondered at that such a 
state of things should exist when the price of 
coal, of meat, and the heavy taxation compel 
every one to avoid adding to his expenses by 
employing labour (an article also so highly 
enhanced in price) unless on works of absolute 
necessity. 

Such a state of matters should therefore 
induce our rulers to pause before increasing the 
burdens of the people of Dublin by enabling a 
body with taxing powers to undertake a com- 
mercial concern, which has, it is said, proved so 
unremunerative, though it numbers amongst its 
most active managers some of the very best 
business men of the corporation who now seek 
to add to their other so numerous public engage- 
ments. 

How would the prosperous undertakings of 
our Guinnesses and Roes, and Jamiesons and 
Pims, Findlaters, and others, be esteemed if 
their able and responsible proprietors sought 
fictitious props for their businesses? Or what 
would the public think of individuals or a com- 
pany getting power from Parliament to under- 
take new lines of business when they had found 
their previous occupations too onerous for them 
to carry out? Moreover, we think the public 
have hardly taken the trouble to read the pro- 
posals of the Dublin Corporation contained in 
the new Gas Bill, which asks for pensions for 
the present directors and staff, whilst several of 
the same pensioned officials are to be retained 
as ‘directors in the ar aaa if Parliament 

ts the ers asked for. 

or We hemlet to read the following in 
the Dublin daily papers on April 21st, 1873. 
Professor Haughton, in his lecture to a crowded 
assembly on the previous Saturday, stated :— 


‘They should take time by the forelock, and before 
these diseases visit the country, calmly consider what 
would be done in an outbreak. In Dublin we were per- 
fectly unprepared for an outbreak. It would not do to 
be roused now and then by the scourge of pestilence to 
remember the duty they owed to their neighbours. We 
should not only do our duty to the r, when the poor 
sick, but when they are living about our stables and 

k lanes, endangering our lives and the lives of our 
children.” 

In the adjoining column we read that the 

Public Health Committee (of the Corporation) 
met on Friday, and, 
‘From the report laid before the committee, it ap- 
peared that but four deaths from zymotics within the 
city were registered during the it week, and that 
during that period,—through the absence of those con- 
tagious or infectious diseases in which chemical disinfec- 
tion of premises is considered necessary,—no occasion 
for the adoption of that process. In these 
reports the sanitary condition of the population has, 
during the past six years, been without a precedent. 

Havin, Tepecet of the business submitted, the com- 
mittee adjourned at two p.m.” 


Turning to the Registrar-General’s (Ireland) 
Report for the week referred to, as we thought 
for the moment that possibly the learned pro- 
fessor might have been mistaken in his remark 
about the state of Dublin, as surely the Public 
Health Committee must have accurate data to go 
upon, we find that seventeen persons were 
registered as having died from zymotic diseases, 
although ‘“‘no return of deaths in the South 
Dublin Union Workhouse had been received 
during the week.” To form some notion of the 
importance of the absence of the deaths that 
occurred in the workhouse named, we have only 
to quote the registered deaths of the district in 
which it stands, as given in the previous week 
and in last week (which latter did not contain 
any list of deaths from the workhouse) :—No. 1, 





South City District, April 12th = work- 
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house return), 19 (annual ratio) per 1,000; 
ditto, April 5th (with workhouse return), 60 
(annual ratio) per 1,000. 

The Dublin sanitary authority did not consider 
chemical disinfection of premises necessary in a 
single case, though the registered deaths from 
zymotic disease numbered 17, but, according to 
their own official report, only 4. How is it that 
the balance,—13 deaths,—has been overlooked ; 
and why in the four cases was no disinfection 
practised, to say nothing of the other thirteen ? 

In the Saunders’s Newsletter of the 2nd of 
January last there appears an advertisement 
of an auction, to take place in James’s-street, 
Dublin,—“ Highly important to capitalists, dairy- 
men, graziers, &c. Sale of valuable leasehold 
interest in commodious premises, a very large 
number of very superior milch cows, horses, 
over seventy tons of hay, upwards of 200 tons of 
manure, churns and churning-machines,” &c. 
Now, as the 200 tons of manure had been gathered 
during part of November and December, it would 
be an interesting subject for the consideration of 
the Dublin Civic Sanitary Authority to ascertain 
how much had been annually] collected in the 
one dairy-yard advertised in an average season 
of the usual length (less than six months), when 
in less than two months over 200 tons had been 
accumulated. Moreover, it will be necessary, in 
the next place, to obtain correctly the number 
of dairies in Dublin, and the average number of 
cattle in each, then to compute the number of 
provision dealers and others holding service in 
Dublin city, and to add the sum of all tothe 
number of dealers in and collectors of manure, 
and lastly, the number of Corporation depdts of 
filth, covering collectively several acres of land in 
the city, before we can ev :vr into the feelings of 
those who declared that in the week ending 
April 12th there was no need for the disinfection 
of premises in any instance in Dublin. 

Is it not matter for wonder, looking at all this, 
that it is found, that during 1872 there were 
registered in Dublin but 8,499 births and 8,973 
deaths ¢ 

Surely if the Gas Company of Dublin has 
proved unsuccessful, though managed by several 
members of the corporation, it is not by handing it 
over bodily to that body that better results will 
be attained when such sad results have followed 
the improved sanitary measures administered by 
that body with the increased powers of the Act 
of 1866. 








THE HUYTON QUARRY SCHOOLS, 
KNOWSLEY, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


Tue first stone of the schools we here 
illustrate was laid by Lord Derby last year. 
Huyton Quarry, a rural village, is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Knowsley, and some six or seven 
miles from Liverpool. The building is in 
the Gothic style of the thirteenth century. It 
is erected on a convenient site on the main 
road from Huyton Quarry to Huyton Park, and 
at the corner of two roads. The building is 
approached from the public road by a large 
porch constructed of timber, with rustic Gothic 
panelling above the arched doorway and also 
at the sides. There is a lofty school-room, 
with side aisles, divided from the rest of the 
building by arches and columns, having a clear- 
story above and six large tracery windows. At 
the east end, and raised a few steps, is a deep 
recess, lighted by a large triplet window, this 
part of the building forming a chancel to be 
appropriated to the religious services of the 
church on Sundays. The west end of the 
building is lighted by two traceried windows, 
and a large rose-window above, while the 
aisles are lighted by windows of a lancet 
shape coupled together. Adjoining the chancel 
is a class-room, under a separate roof, which 
forms a transept to the main building, and on 
the opposite side cloak -rooms and lavatory 
will be provided. The buildings are heated 
with hot-water pipes, the heating-chambers 
being under the class-room. The dressings 
are of Stourton stone; the main body of the 
building, inside and outside, of grey brick; and 
the arches, quoins, and bands are of Grundy’s 
patent moulded bricks ; the whole being pointed 
with black mortar. All the roofs are of 
pitch pine,—open timbered, cusped, and curved, 
with principals resting at the feet upon carved 
and moulded corbels. The roof is surmounted 
by a neat open-timbered bell-turret and weather- 
vane, and all the gables are to have metal finials. 
The roofs are slated, in two shades of colour, 
— ridges have crested ridge-tiles, of Gothic 
pattern. 





The contractors are Messrs. Cassidy, Foxcroft, 
& Williams, and the architect is Mr. H. H. Vale, 
whose plans were selected in a limited competi- 
tion, and under whose superintendence the work 
was carried out. The total cost is estimated at 
a little over 1,0001.* 








THF COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF FOLGOAT, 
BRITTANY. 


One mile from Lesnevin, and standing in one 
of the bleakest and least inhabited portions of 
Brittany, is the fine Church of Notre Dame de 
Folgoat. It is not a little remarkable to find 
such a splendid church in such a remote and 
unfrequented neighbourhood, but the wonder 
ceases when the history of the building is related. 
The fact is, this church was the result of a vow 
made by John de Montfort that if he conquered 
his rival with whom he was at war for the duke. 
dom of Brittany he would build a church over 
the grave of a pious idiot who had inhabited this 
spot. There is much beauty in the singular 
legend of this half-witted being, and it bears 
with it a moral which might well be studied in 
these days of intellectual pride. This is not, 
however, the place to relate such a history, so 
we will simply mention that John de Montfort in 
fulfilment of his vow commenced the erection of 
the church of Folgoat, which was completed in 
the year 1423, pretty much as we now see it. 

Judging from the date of its erection, one 
would not expect to find the architecture of the 
church of Folgoat very pure, but it must be 
remembered that Gothic architecture in Brittany 
was nearly a century behind the same archi- 
tecture in the north of France or England, and 
this accounts for the comparatively early appear- 
ance of many portions of this fine church. 

The plan of the Church of Folgoat is very 

singular. It consists of a nave and aisles, under 
one external roof; two western towers, one 
crowned by a spire and the other left unfinished ; 
a chancel of moderate length, with an aisle to 
the north; and a large and deep transept to the 
south. This transept is higher and wider than 
the nave of the church, and about 70 ft. 
long; it is placed in such a position that 
its side-wall forms a continuation of the east 
front of the church. It is, in fact, in a similar 
position to the eastern transepts of Durham 
Cathedral or Fountains Abbey, only there 
is at Folgoat only one transept, whereas at 
Durham and Fountains there are two. Lead- 
ing into this transept on its western side, and 
attached by its side-wall to the south aisle of 
the nave, is a most magnificent porch, and 
joining this, in such a way as to fill up the 
remainder of the west wall of the; transept, is a 
large sacristy in two stories. There is a shallow 
porch on the south side of the nave, and a similar 
one at the west end. The latter is, however, in 
ruins. 
The north-western spire of this church is of 
singular beauty, and it is difficult at first sight 
to imagine that it is not a century earlier than 
the date given for its erection. However, upon 
closer inspection, the detail will be seen to be 
quite Flamboyant in character, of which style it 
is a most beautiful and charming example. 

The other portions of this church most worthy 
of notice are the beautiful porches before men- 
tioned and an external fountain at the east end, 
directly below the high altar. The porch which 
leads into the south transept is indeed a remark- 
able work. The doorway leading into it is 
adorned with the most elaborate carving, and 
the arch is finely and delicately cusped; the 
sides of the porch itself are occupied with large 
niches, containing life-sized statues. The porch 
is about 30 ft. deep, and is vaulted in stone. The 
porch leading into the south aisle has a double 
canopy over it,—the inner one ogee and the 
outer straight-sided. The arch is richly cusped. 
There are no statues in the jambs, but there are 
niches filled with statues in the large and elabo- 
rate buttresses which flank this doorway. There 
is also a statue in rather singular costume upon 
the central pillar of this doorway. The western 
doorway is very similar to the one last described ; 
but the porch over it fell down some years since, 
and it is difficult to understand exactly how its 
canopy was arranged. 

The holy well at the east end is a pretty piece of 
Gothic architecture, but has received some addi- 
tions at a later period. A singular feature about 





* Writing on this subject, Mr. Vale adds :—‘* The view 
= gave of the Hague Church has brought me a letter 
rom America abeut a church required from same design, 
I owe the Builder my best thanks,” 





this church is the way in which the parapets are 
carried over the gables, forming a kind of stair- 
case over the gable walls. This will be best 
understood by reference to our illustration, in 
which the sacristy gable is represented. Near 
to the south porch is a Calvary, which is evidently 
not in its original condition. The lower portion 
consists of the base of a cross, which is hexagonal 
in plan, very similar to Waltham. The upper 
portion of this structure is of much later work, 
and has probably been brought from some other 
place and put here after the destruction of the 
upper part of the original cross. 

The interior of the Church at Folgoat is very 
inferior to the exterior, and, owing to the want 
of height and the absence of the vaulting, 
which was never constructed, the general effect 
is poor. Notwithstanding these defects, how- 
ever, the archzologist will find much to interest 
him, for the church not only contains a very 
perfect stone rood-screen, but as many as six of 
its original altars. The rood-screen consists of 
three richly-vaulted compartments crossing the 
nave of the church. The centre is pierced by a 
doorway leading into the choir, and the other 
two contain original altars. 

The high altar is a noble example of ancient 
church furniture. It consists of a solid base- 
ment, finely moulded, and the podium is adorned 
with a series of flat canopied niches ornamented 
with tracery in their heads. Above there is a 
very elaborately undercut cornice, which sup- 
ports the altar-slab. This altar is of very large 
dimensions, measuring more than 12 ft. long 
and above 4 ft. deep. The reredos does not 
exist, and it may be doubted whether it ever had 
one, for the great east window, below which it 
is placed, and which by the bye is a fine example 
of late tracery, the upper portion forming a 
noble rose of very elaborate design, comes quite 
down to the altar-slab. The other altars are 
very similar to the high altar, only rather more 
simple in design. There is a fine old statue of 
the Madonna on one of the altars under the 
rood-screen, and a great deal of modern glass, 
which is not so satisfactory as it might be, 
although it must be acknowledged that the great 
rose in the large eastern window is treated with 
much skill, and has a very brilliant effect when 
seen over the rood-screen from the west end of 
the church. 

The Church of Folgoat, like so many others in 
Brittany, is built entirely of granite and Ker- 
santon stone. Now although this latter material 
is highly praised for its enduring qualities (the 
sculpture at Folgoat is as sharp as if it were 
carved yesterday), and it seems to be capable of 
being carved into the most delicate and intricate 
forms, yet it has one terrible defect, and that is 
its detestable colour. It is so like cast iron that 
until one gets one’s eye within a few inches of 
it it is difficult to convince oneself that the 
rood-screen and many other portions of the 
Church at Folgoat are not really of that most 
inartistic material. Nor is the granite of which 
this church is built of a much better colour than 
the Kersanton stone, and when we mention the 
fact that the whole building is pointed in very 
white mortar, and the roof covered with very 
black slates, our readers can realise the fact that 
the Church of Folgoat depends entirely upon its 
fine architecture for its beauty, and gains 
nothing from colour. 

Opposite this church is the ancient college, 
which is a most valuable and interesting example 
of the half-domestic and half-ecclesiastical work 
of the fifteenth century ; its chief ornament is a 
very bold and charmingly-designed octagonal 
turret. It is really a shame that the French 
Government, to whom this valuable relic of 
antiquity has belonged since the Revolution, does 
not do something to preserve it from its present 
state of ruin and degradation. It is positively 
now let out as a cheap lodging-house for beggars ! 
And it stank so vilely, and was so filthy, that we 
were unable to explore its interior, which, if we 
may judge from the staircase which we saw, 
must be interesting. 

We feel sure that if this matter were only 
properly represented to the French Government, 
which is generally so liberal in matters where 
art is concerned, something would be done to 
preserve this beautiful example of Medieval 
architecture from destruction. 








A Prench Inventor proposes to photograph 
despatches to microscopic fineness, and blow 
them through a tube sunk in the Straits of 
Dover. When at their destination, the despatches 


could be enlarged again. 
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SCULPTURE TECHNICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Art the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, on April 24, Mr. Cave Thomas gave a 
lecture on “The Technical Processes used in the 
Production of Sculpture.” The lecturer said 
there appeared to be no subject on which the 
public generally was less informed than the 
mode of producing works of art in marble and 
bronze. The public had no idea of the material 
difficulties which beset the sculptor, and the 
losses to which he is liable by labour thrown 
away upon impure marble and by accidents in 
casting. He then adverted to the very com- 
mon and erroneous impression that the transfer 
of the sculptor’s original model to marble was 
the great difficulty in plastic art; whereas it 
was the model in clay which required all his 
knowledge and genius, and that the copying of 
this in marble was mainly mechanical, and 
intrusted to skilled workmen, the master merely 
supervising, and finishing with subtle touches of 
the chisel. He then explained the methods of 
waste and piece moulding, of pointing and 
carving the marble, of bronze-casting, and of the 
collateral processes of copying sculpture by 
mechanical means; of modelling in wax, of elec- 
trotyping and repoussé work. In the discussion 
which followed, and in reply to a suggestion 
put forward that the superiority of the Grecian 
sculpture was in the main due to the presence 
of the material, Mr. Thomas said that the mate- 
rials for both Egyptian and Roman sculpture 
were locally abundant, and that nevertheless 
Egyptian and Roman sculpture were inferior to 
the Grecian, and that therefore the cause of the 
Grecian superiority must be sought deeper. That 
the Greeks understood the principles of educa- 
tion more completely than any other people ; 
with them education was a formative and plastic 
art—a proportionate and symmetrical system for 
the development of men in fleshand blood. The 
Greeks did not award crowns for excessive feats 
of strength ; but to perfect moderation, balance 
and beauty, intellectual and physical, and that 
we could never expect a grand epoch of British 
art till we also commenced with education, and 
adopted the true system. If our educational 
system were right, true art would follow. The 
lecturer stated that when first impressed with 
the foree of this great truth, he resolved to 
devote himself to the enunciation of the true 
form which education should assume, and that 
he hopes to have accomplished this in a work 
which will soon be before the public, and 
entitled “The rtionate or Symmetrical 
System of Education.” The lecturer was fre- 

quently applauded, and a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed. 





THE SOCIETY AND THE INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Bota Water-Colour Societies have a capital 
show of pictures this season, but, as might have 
been expected, they differ very little from those 
of former years so far as the greater number of 
their members are concerned. A little variety is 
given to the one by the superexcellence of Mr. 
G. Pinwell’s drawing of “The Great Lady” 
(123), with its curious mixture of modern and 
Medizval appearance (splendid colour and the 
delicacy of manipulation by which so much 
breadth and power are attained make this quite 
conspicuous even here); by the clever auto- 
grahic work “The Picture” (236) of Mr. Alma 
Tadema, who, the more thoroughly to identify 
himself with English artists, jumps at once into 
the front rank of water-colour draughtsmen ; 
and by an unusually ineffective if not a weak 
display on the part of the figure painters gene- 
rally. At the other,—the Institute,—by a 
singularity of the same or similar nature to Mr. 
Pinwell’s, attributable in this case to Mr. James 
D. Linton, representing “a great gentleman” 
washing the beggars’ feet on ‘‘ Maundy Thurs- 
day” ; by some wonderfully good workmanship 
of Mr. Andrew C. Gow’s; and by the fact of 
Mr. E. H. Corbould and Mr. L. Haghe being in 
much more force than has lately occurred. 

The importance of these exhibitions is only 
second to that of the Royal Academy, and it is 
a pity it should be made so much the second. 
The world’s recognition of British productions 
amongst iron, coal, and calico, included frem 
long ago some credit for a speciality in art,—the 
water-colour view in more senses than one, was 
and is of the boasted and best-acknowledged 
advantages of the island, and there is no fear of 


so many able masters remaining, 


* So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak their virtue.” 


the clever landscapist at last becomes master. 
One half the drawings collected for this season’s 
show are so like the moiety of what for years 
gone have delighted; astonished or not, “ for 
there is nothing either good or bad, but think. 
ing makes it so,” when perfect representation 
ministers to taste only, and not judgment,—that 
it seems superfluous to give notice of their 
beauty. 

The new school of figure painters whose aim, 


now promises some better results presently ; 
and such good means may find proper use when 
it numbers amongst its scholars more who in- 
dicate even to the extent Mr. E. J. Gregory, at 
the Institute, does originality and thought. 

To speak of the elder Society first. Sir John 
Gilbert’s ready and forcible method of depiction 
makes it an easy matter for him to maintain a 
greatreputation. By the dashing,sketchy style that 
signalises his processional compositions, like the 
one illustrating the chapter in history of “‘ Mary, 
Queen of Scot’s Surrender to the Confederate 
Lords” (117) ; or in his emphatic pronunciation 
of the strong traditional colour cavalier ardour 
is susceptible of when “‘ Getting Guns into Posi- 
tion” (254), for instance, midst the blaze of 
trumpets, jibbing of horses, waving of feathers— 
all colours but white, and the struggles of strong 
arms that would anatomise an enemy ; or in the 
more settled arrangements of ‘A Council” 
(274), and picturesque composure of “ A Knight 
arming ” (279),—Sir John Gilbert is betokened to 
be one of the most prolific, if not one of the most 
inventive of illustrators. Mr. Frederick Taylor 
will ever be associated with hunting scenes. 
He is here, in “Full Cry in the Fens” (218), 
with hounds, horses, and red coats; with the 
presence of air and idea of motion, which his 
admirable descriptions always convey. 

Mr. Carl Haag’s large drawing, designated 
“The Swooping Terror of the Desert” (68), 
bears the impress of such probability as posi- 
tive knowledge only gives ; he dignifies by superb 
treatment an ordinary episode of travellers’ ex- 
perience before crossing the Desert became 
common route. An exhausted camel has at- 
tracted the insatiable vulture, and its Bedouin 
owner is taking careful sight to shoot the bird of 
prey ; the wifeand child, who have been to seek 
for water evince as much horror of the visitor as 
the conscious camel, so intimating that the 
vulture does not wait for a dead feast. Very 
seldom have the resources of pure water-colour 
painting met with a more convincing exponent 
than Mr. Carl Haag. With such help as sensa- 


landscape drawing degenerating whilst there are 


A box and a brush or two with nature, and 


though too often confined to minute elaboration, | great 


appeal shown in presentment. Mr. Watson’s 
other contributions to the exhibition are charm- 
ing, by reason of their refinement, with no loss 
of naturalness; but there is nothing by him or 
others that can compete with this delightfully 
suggestive story of true and chaste love. “Far 
from Home” (9), by Mr. W. Goodall, shows 
a sleeping little vagabond in a favourable light : 
very nicely drawn, and exemplifying the effects 
of shared manner. It might have been by Mr. 
F. Goodall, R.A., judging by “La Jolie Bre- 
tonne” (180) at the Institute, if the hands were 
disproportionate and less well drawn. A beautiful 
head and some masterly adaptation of blues in 
the drapery make Mr. F. Goodall’s drawing a 
uisition nevertheless. ‘From over 
the Sea” (108), by Mr. A. D. Fripp, a sailor 
with a parrot on his shonlder to astonish an 
easily-astonished father and astonishing mother ; 
and “ Feeding Time,” by Mr. E. K. Johnson’ (121) 
will find their admirers, no doubt, if effort at 
finish tends to any account. 

Mr. W. Goodall’s “School in the Cloisters” 
(130) is a very tame show of learning. Mr. 
W. C. T. Dobson’s head of “Sappho” (136), 
with a wreath of laurel-leaves admirably done, 
is far better than “The Camellia” (24), which 
is simply an “eyesore” for bad drawing; and 
Mr. E. K. Johnson’s idea of “ Sophia Western” 
(159), though admirably finished and an abstract 
representation of a delectable being, is no 
more Sophy Western than Joan of Arc. “A 
Child’s Head” (211), by Mr. E. Lundgren, is 
sweetly pretty, as Mr. Lundgren’s drawings 
a are. Of some others we will speak next 
wee 











COOKERY AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THERE are two main points involved in the 
consideration of the food question—one the 
food-producing resources of a country or dis- 
trict, and the other the capability or skill of the 
people to utilise its resources. It is remarkable 
that it is not the countries or districts that are 
blessed with the richest soil or the finest cli- 
mate, that have always the best crops, the best 
cooks, or the best fed people. It has been ad. 
mitted that some of the counties far north in 
Scotland send the finest beef that is supplied to 
the London market. Devonshire, Hereford, and 
other English counties come after Aberdeen- 
shire with respect to produce ; but the common 
people of these southern counties have not 
realised, as the Scottish people have done—so it 
is stated on good authority,—the economic value 
and nutritive virtues of well-boiled broth, or the 
nutriment that there is in the Scotch dishes, 
porridge and brose, that are only simple and 
inexpensive preparations of oatmeal. 





tional interest, and the rare opportunity of em- 
ploying brilliant colour that Eastern fact so often 
offers, it might be safely predicted that this 
artist would turn his chances to ificent 
account. A portrait, “ Abdullah,” one of Said 
Pasha’s body-guard (143), corroborates the evi- 
dence of truthfulness and vigour that charac. 
terize the greater work. Mr. F. W. Topham’s 
pencil, like Mr. Samuel Lover’s pen, used to tell 
in pretty lines the poetry of Irish peasant life. 
Spain is the locality now where agreeable 
little phases of the wide world’s behaviour are 
observed by him. There is something really 
Irish in the title of his admirable rendering of 
Andalusian or Valentian incident, “ Listening 
to her Lover’s Letter” (17). Did ever hallu- 
cinated damsel] fail to listen to her lover’s letters ? 
Writing is a trade in Spain. Is not that singu- 
lar? Mr. Topham’s donna employing the old 
scribe and reader, knows better the meaning of 
the words, words, words, than any spell but hers 
can give them; but the incident has afforded 
material assistance to the making of a clever 
pleasant picture. It is a bold assertion, when 
the tender passion inspires so many an apprehen- 
sion of it, when the theme has been written and 
drawn upon until, but for its everlasting interest, 
it must have been classed centuries ago with the 
worn-out, the thread-bare subjects to be shelved 
from further version by pen or brush; to 
say that never was the old, old story better 
told than by Mr. J. D. Watson. “The Meet- 
ing” (273) is just such as the refined instinct 
of lady authors, years ago, would have chosen 
for visible definition of what their endeavour 
was to describe, when heroes and heroines who 
ruled and reigned in village dominion, were 
destined to become one. It is a lovely drawing, 
and more by reason of its unaffected—perhaps 


The lectures on cookery given twice daily by 
Mr. Buckmaster at the International Exhibition 
are very interesting, but it may be doubted 
whether the practical lessons given are likely 
to reach or benefit the classes for whom it may 
fairly be presumed that they are designed. We 
do not offer it as an objection in limine, but, 
with the reverse of a desire to cavil, may sug- 
gest that the restrictions as regards admission 
under which the lectures are given must neces- 
sarily hinder their popular usefulness. This 
week the lecture given from twelve to one 
o’clock has been on “ Poor Man’s Soup,” “Cab- 
bage Soup,” and “Omelettes.” The lecture 
from three to four has been on “ Maccaroni, 
with Cheese and Butter,” and “‘ Maccaroni, with 
Tomato Sauce.” Last week, the second lecture 
given this week was taken first, and the second 
related mainly to the preparation of Pot au feu, 
with a practical illustration on the making of 
omelettes. 

It can scarcely be expected that maccaroni, 
in any variety of its preparations, will become 
speedily naturalized amongst us, or enter largely 
into the domestic cookery of ordinary English 
life, and there is no good ‘reason why her 
Majesty’s Commissions should not take am ad- 
mission fee from those who seek instruction as 
to the mysteries of preparing ‘‘ Maccaroni with 
Tomato Sauce,” or even of “ Omelettes,’”’ but in 
providing excellent practical lessons on “ popu- 
lar cookery,” they need to adopt a more popular 
course. There may be practical difficulties to 
be surmounted, and we certainly do not urge 
that there should be free admission to all Mr. 
Buckmaster’s lectures ; but we do strongly urge 
that, under suitable conditions and regulations, 
a number, as large as possible, of workmen’s 
wives and daughters should be there to hear and 





accidental—grace than by any effort to force its 








see when he shows how to make “ Poor Man’s 
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Soup,” “Cabbage Soup,” or even Pot au feu. 
Lessons on the préparation of such dishes are 
not likely to be of much use to the class that 
can afford to payfor season tickets, and to pay, 
in addition, sisfence for admission to the lec- 
ture, and another sixpence for reserved seats and 
the privilege of tasting the dishes prepared in the 
presence of the company. “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” and if either Mr. 
Macgregor’s suggestion, referred to in a former 
number, of admitting 1,000 girls, scholars, or, 
better still, pupil teachers, from the London 
School Board schools, to the Lectures on Popular 
Cookery, or any other plan be adopted likely to 
ensure the attendance of a number of women or 
girls really of the working classes, we hope the 
privilege of “tasting” will be graciously con- 
ceded to them. 

In his interesting lectures, Mr. Buckmaster has 
abundantand efficient assistance, and all the mate- 
rials and accessories he needs for the complete 
illustration of his subjects. Having mounted his 
rostrum, where a variety of objects have been 
arranged to his hand for illustrative purposes, 
he is waited upon by four dapper female cooks, 
appropriately attired, who watch his eye and 
hand, and hang upon his lips, suiting their actions 
to his words. He vindicates his mission man- 
fully as a teacher of practical cookery, and con- 
tends that there is greater dignity in a house- 
wife, or a woman of any class, being able to 
cook economically a wholesome, palatable dinner 
than in being able to fashion and manipulate 
flounces. His object, he stated, was not to show 
how to prepare costly, high-class dishes, but to 
point out defects in our domestic cookery, and 
to suggest remedies. He could not help it that 
Pot au few was a French name; it was an ex- 
cellent, economical dish, that could be produced 
in England under any name they pleased. It 
could be prepared either with 5lb. or 6lb. of the 
silver side of the round—that was the best; or 
of lower-priced pieces, such as half an ox-head, 
or pieces of flank, shin, &c., with 2lb. or 3lb. of 
good bones. The meat should be firmly tied, as 
was done by “Charlotte” and his other hand- 
maid, who had each charge of a capacious 
saucepan. ‘The vessel must be scrupulously 
clean and empty. The meat and bones having 
been placed in the pan are covered to about 
2 in. over the top with pure, soft water. An 
onion is next peeled, and put down to roast. 
Another onion is peeled, and garnished with a 
dozen cloves, stuck round its centre. The other 
vegetables are then scraped and sliced, a few 
words being interspersed concerning their re- 
spective characters and qualities. These con- 
sisted of two carrots, a parsnip, two turnips 
(these can scarcely be peeled too thickly, while 
potatoes cannot be peeled too thinly, as far as 
the mere cuticle goes), half a head of celery, a 
leek, and, for a flavouring bouquet, a sprig of 
marjoram, another of thyme, a small bunch of 
parsley, two bay-leaves and a clove of garlic, 
the last being one of the most valuable of 
kitchen vegetables, although requiring to be used 
with great caution. The saucepan, which has 
been simmering on the cooking stove, is then 
carefully skimmed, and the carrots added ten 
minutes before the other vegetables, the other 
ingredients being a dessert-spoonful of salt, a 
tea-spoonful each of whole pepper and of 
allspice. The whole is then put to simmer for 
three or four hours, but should not be allowed 
to boil. An earthenware pot serves the purpose 
as well as a metal saucepan. 

The contents of Mr. Buckmaster’s pots on 
one day are warmed up for the company to 
taste on the day following. In referring again 
to the aims and objects of the school, Mr. Buck- 
master quoted the proverb, “God sends meat,” 
but another party “sends cooks.” His numerous 
and respectable audience relished his soup, beef, 
and omelettes, and his lecture, too highly to 
suspect for a moment that he or his assistants 
were in the service of the said other party; and 
although all present might be in accord in ap- 
plying to them the adjective clever, not one, we 
fee] assured, could dream of attaching the sub- 
stantive. 





New Lighthouse on Holyhead Break- 
water.—The Trinity House, London, has just 
given notice that the lighthouse on the break- 
water at Holyhead, which is rapidly approaching 
completion, will be opened in the early part of 
June next. The light which will be exhibited 
will be a red flashing one, showing every fifteen 
seconds, The lighthouse is elevated 66 ft. above 
the level of high water. 


| AN EFFECTIVE GRATE. 


Tue great difficulty is solved, viz., how to get a 
healthy, cheerful fire, freeing the room from 
draughts, which will impart a genial heat with 
from one-third to one-fourth of the coal com- 
monly used. 

The Rev. Thos. Wolstencroft, rector of Syde, 
near Cirencester, has just taken out a most 
simple patent (No. 1,020) which can easily be 
applied to all open firegrates, improving the 
appearance of the grate, at a cost of a few 
shillings, and is particularly adapted to those 
attached to outside walls or over cellars. 

The patent consists in cutting off the supply 
of air to the fire from within the room by putting 
a spring plate from the ashpit to the lower bar, 
under the front of the grate, and supplying the 
air from without by a tube 2 in. or 3 in. in 
diameter and 3 ft. or 4 ft. long. The portion of 
the tube protruding through the wall is sunk into 
the ground, or is otherwise protected from strong 
winds or currents acting upon it. The tube con- 
ducts the air to the chamber thus formed under 
the firegrate, and care is taken to make this 
chamber complete by stopping up all joints or 
cracks under and around the firegrate, so that 
the external air cannot possibly pass into the 
chimney except through the fire. 

After the fire is kindled the back is covered 
with small coal, coke, or cinders, which cause the 
fire to burn first in front, and in a few minutes 
all the thin layer of small coal or cinders becomes 
of a cheerful red heat,—the air in the room is 
quickly warmed and maintains its heat on 
account of the fire drawing its supply of air 
from without. The only requisite for keeping 
the fire bright is an occasional poking so as to 





clear the bottom of the grate from ashes to allow 
of the action of the air upon the fuel. The 
bottom of the grate must always be covered 
with fuel but only a thin layer: the grate bars 
in front are, in fact, unnecessary, for a fire can 
be kept burning brightly as small as the palm of 
one’s hand. James D. Curtis, 
Commander Royal Navy. 


SAXMUNDHAM CHURCH RESTORATION. 


Tue parish church of St. John the Baptist; 
Saxmundham, has been partially restored under 
the superintendence of Mr. Phipson, the architect, 
and re-opened for divine service. The galleries 
and pews have been swept away, and the latter 
are replaced by benches made entirely of New 
Zealand Kaurie wood, which is very hard, of 
beautiful grain and colour, and free from knots. 
The gallery at the west end has also been taken 
away, and the tower arch is opened to view. 
The organ, which formerly stood upon this gal- 
lery, is now removed to the south aisle. It has 
been repaired by Mr. Walker, of London, and a 
new pipe, “Keraulophcn,” has been added. 
Both the aisles are divided from the nave by 
arches, four in number, on either side. The 
columns are octagonal. On the south side, the 
columns, formerly surrounded with pews, have 
been cleaned down, and in one or two cases re- 
newed. Space has been saved by the removal 
of the south porch, and the main entrance to the 
church is now through the tower which faces 
the entrance to the churchyard, and the doorway 
is led up to by a broad flight of stone steps. An 
oak screen separates the tower porch from the 
nave. A further saving of s has been 
effected by the removal of the vestry from the 
west end of the north aisle. A new vestry, of 
Decorated work, is now placed on the north side 
of the chancel. The removal of the vestry and 
south porch has the effect of lengthening the 
church. The south chancel aisle has been thrown 
more open to the chancel by the introduction of 
two Decorated arches with circular piers, caps, 
and bases. A new three-light window has been 
inserted in the west bay of the south aisle, re- 
covered by the removal of the porch. The walls 
are faced with wrought flint work, and the but- 
tresses are all restored; the tower has also 
been restored. The south aisle has been newly 
roofed ; the timbers are of pitch pine, varnished. 
The spandrels in the knees, next the wall of the 
nave, are filled with tracery characteristic of the 
Perpendicular style, which has been followed 
throughout the nave and south aisle. The win- 
dows are all of a late period, and both in the 
south wall and in the clearstory have elliptical 
heads with tracery. Most of these windows had 
to be entirely renewed. 

The chancel had been shockingly defaced by 
the cheap repairs of the last century. A four- 











light window in the Decorated style has been 


fixed in the east end, and the wall has been refaced 
in the same manner as that on the south side. 
The reredos is not yet finished. It is presented 
by Mrs. Crampin, and will be from the hand of 
Mr. Thurlow, sculptor, Saxmundham. 

The church is warmed by one of Goldsworthy 
Gurney’s radiating stoves, which is placed in the 
south aisle, near the organ. The “ghting with 
gas is by means of jets round the -2pitals of the 
colamns in the nave. There is also a corona 
light suspended from the roof. 

Several stained-glass windows now appear in 
the church: one, a two-light window, on the 
north side of the chancel; another at the east end 
of the south aisle; a third is the east window 
in the south wall of the chancel aisle; and a 
fourth, geometrical, is the one next it. Besides 
these, there is a two-light window in the east 
end of the north aisle, with figures of angels. 
This was painted and presented by Mary and 
Bessie McKean, and is a thanksgiving offering for 
the recovery of a relative from illness. 

The outlay, including that of the chancel, was 
1,7001. The contract was taken by Mr. Grim. 
wood, of Weybread. Mr. Vine, of Eve, was the 
sub-contractor forthe stone work; and Mr. Gibson, 
of Fressingfield, for the plumber’s work. 





READING GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Tue old Tudor Grammar School of Reading 
seems doomed. It is the only architectural 
domestic example left remaining to the town of 
the olden time, when it formed part of the 
hospital of St. John, and in the time of King 
Henry VII., being empty, was apportioned and 
endowed as a free grammar-school for the sons 
of tradesmen in the town. 

Owing to systematic neglect and mean patch. 
work repairs, those in authority considered it not 
sufficiently grand or extensive enough for the 
requirements of this age, and accordingly a new 
and extensive one has been built a mile distant, 
the old one ‘now being occupied in various tene- 
ments by a dingy-looking species of the working 
classes. 

In this age, when the revival of the Gothic 
style throughout the length and breadth of the 
country is causing the owners of ancient build. 
ings to do their utmost to preserve them, it 
seems mysterious that in an increasingly pros- 
perous town like Reading there has not been 
aroused that spirit of regard for the memory of 
the many ancient men who received their educa- 
tion within its walls as to cause them to make 
an effort to uphold their time-honoured school, 
instead of seeking to hasten its demolition. 

It is fifty yards from the town-hall, near the 
centre of the town, and any projected improve- 
ment of the latter need not in the least interfere 
with the restoration of the school, for any 
purpose that the Town Council can readily 
find for the public benefit, instead of being 
regarded as a disfigurement which it now is. The 
situation is such as few public buildings possess. 
The north and south fronts have an extensive 
open area beyond them, while the outline of the 
building, with its octagonal bell-tower on the 
north side, is sufficiently interesting to a stranger 
as to cause regret that one of the few links 
connected with the past is to be removed through 
the want of a leading spirit to stir up the in- 
habitants to preserve, at a comparatively small 
cost, what may prove a public benefit in the end. 

J. B. Warts. 








DECAY OF IRON ROOFS. 


Sir,—I have as yet seen no explanation of the 
cause of the scale of paint and iron falling off the 
roof, as mentioned by Mr. Raymond. Will you 
allow me to give you the result of my experience 
and observation during seventeen years I have 
designed and carried out railway works? The 
matter is very simple: in both wrought and 
cast iron a skin is formed upon the surface in the 
process of manufacture into the shape required. 
In wrought iron this skin will come off sooner 
or later in scales, even if the iron is painted. In 
cast iron it is thrown off in a granular rust. 

This skin is of no material value, and would 
be better removed as soon as manufactured, if it 
was not for the cost of doing so; when it is 
removed and the iron is painted, there will be no 
recurrence of the scaling, as far as I have 
observed. 

Lead paint should not be used; an iron oxide 
paint being cheaper and in every way preferable. 





Wm. PEACHEY. 
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MANSIONS OF OLD ROME. 


Ar the last meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, a paper was read by Mr. R. P. Spiers, 
on this subject, illustrated by a large number of 
sketches, drawings, photographs, and engravings. 
The title given to the paper, “The Palace of 
Scaurus,” indicated the intention to take asa 
guide the well-known work of M. Francois 
Mazois,—“ Le Palais de Scaurus, ou Description 
dune Maison Romaine.” The convenience of 
the form into which this author has thrown his 
information, and the exact and peculiar nature 
of his studies, were noted. The form,—letters 
from an imagined prince of the Suevi, the son 
of the Ariovistus defeated by Casar (De Bell. 
Gall., lib. i.), to a friend remaining in Gaul,— 
is, of course, one of the many ingenious adapta- 
tions of the Abbé Barthelemi’s idea of sending 
(350 B.C.) the Scythian Anarchasis to travel 
and observe in Greece (Barthelemi’s work was 
first published in 1788). Mazois had projected 
an extension beyond the Roman residence,—the 
only part treated of in the work published in 
1819,—to the forum, theatre, arena, and the 
temple. This, up to his death in 1826, he had 
not found time to execute. The exact and 
peculiar nature of his studies make his “ Ruines 
de Pompéi’”’ the finest work on that subject yet 
published. The details of the private life and 
of the arts of Rome were, by living for years 
among their relics, thoroughly seaillesd by him,— 
not merely treated with laboured detail derived 
from old, even if contemporary, writers. The 
illustrations from the Scaurus of Mazois, copied in 
the section on “ Roman Architecture ” in Gwilt’s 
Encyclopedia of Architecture, and elsewhere, 
and thus made known still more widely, owe 
some of their charm to this fact. Mr. Spiers 
exhibited to the meeting the plan of the so- 
called restoration by Mazois of the Palace of 
Scaurus, enlarged to a scale of 16 ft. to an 
inch, and called attention to it, as one of 
the completest expositions to be found any- 
where of the general plan of the palace of 
an immensely rich man in the last days of 
the republic and later. Of the actual palace 
of the real Marcus Scaurus, mentioned by 
Pliny, nothing is known. Its site even is 
doubtful. Mazois placed it, after discussion of 
authorities, on the Coelian Hill. The splen. 
dour of its decoration, incidentally alluded to in 
Roman writers,—notably the 38 ft. high Lucullian 
black marble columns,—led Mazois to conceive 
a palace on the grandest scale of size and 
finish. In all he followed actual examples at 
Pompeii as far as they would carry him, and 
added the special details from different sources, 
mainly from the precise descriptions of luxurious 
arrangements furnished in abundance by the 
ancient authors. 

After treating each part of such a house in 
detail,—the public section, the family section, 
rooms for the master, for his wife, halls for 
games, baths, picture-galleries, libraries, ser- 
vants’ dwellings, stables, and the rest,—Mr. 
Spiers drew the attention of students to the 
value of the study of Roman architecture,—of 
what is known as Classic architecture generally, 
—in training the mind to properly appreciate 
symmetry and regularity in the disposition of 
buildings in which the expression of dignity or 
of refined elegance is to be produced. The 
arrangement of the courts of a Roman house, 
capable as it is of modification to suit climate 
and varied conditions, might usefully be kept in 
mind by English architects designing modern 
residences. In the houses in Paris and its 
neighbourhood, the effect of the careful study 
of Roman building shows itself to the instructed 
eye in a certain dignity and ease and finish in 
general idea as well as detail, never out of the 
aim of French architects in their most vivacious 
works. 

Treating of the decorations so specially asso- 
ciated with Pompeii, but discovered in Rome 
and elsewhere in Italy, when excavations strike 
the ruins of early buildings, Mr. Spiers said :— 

“Tn the construction of vaulted halls, centres 
would seem to have been placed under the chief 
ribs. Boards were laid from centre to centre. 
The ribs were formed of the Roman bricks, 
which, being not more than from 1 in. to 2 in. in 
thickness, and 2 ft. square, were more like tiles. 
Between these and on the boards were laid thick 
slabs of wood, which formed the moulds for the 
coffers, and then the whole was filled in with 
concrete, On the removal of the centres and 
boarding, the soffite of the vault was coated with 
stucco, and painted. Sometimes when there 
were no coffers, and when the vault was going 


to be painted or enriched with mosaics, a layer 
of tiles was placed on the boards, which formed 
a more solid and better constructed ceiling. 

The paintings with which the halls and rooms 
were adorned may be divided into three classes : 
the first and highest being the pictorial repre- 
sentation of groups of figures, which I would 
call the ideal based on nature; 2nd. The repre- 
sentation of animals, foliage, plants, &c.,—i.¢., 
the real based on nature; 3rd. The represen- 
tion of imaginary perspectives of imaginary 
architectural features,—the ideal based on con- 
ventionalities, fantasies, and conceits. 

The first are of the most importance, and an 
inspection of any good engravings of those 
formerly existing in Herculaneum (a second. 
class Roman town) will give some idea of the 
standard of art which was reached by the Greeks 
at this time. It must be remembered, Ist, that 
they were executed in fresco,—a style of paint- 
ing which demands celerity in execution, and 
the drawing of which cannot with facility be 
corrected; and 2nd, that they were drawn by 
men esteemed only second-rate artists,—for 
provincial clients. The second class of paintings 
rank quite as high in their own particular style 
of work. The imitation of nature is perfect, 
and the freedom from the conventionalities of 
limited powers remarkable. 

Both of these classes of painting, however, 
exist in our own day. It is in the third class 
that we find a style of decoration peculiar to the 
Greeks and Romans, which has never to any 
considerable extent been attempted since. The 
walls above the dados of halls and rooms were 
often painted with representations of porticoes 
and courts, so arranged that at first sight they 
seem as if one could look out of the room 
into them. They have the effect of large 
mirrors, and give great effect of size. It 
is true that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the walls and ceilings of 
great halls were painted with columns and 
balustrades, and figures disporting themselves 
beyond; but the eye is rarely deceived by these 
and the imagination carried beyond the wall or 
ceiling on which they are painted, as it is by 
these Roman pictures. Besides, the knowledge 
of perspective possessed in later days enabled 
the Italian and French painters (who generally 
executed these works) to establish one point of 
sight and work everything from it, with the con- 
sequence that there was only one point of sight 
from which the pictures ought properly to be 
viewed. But in Pompeii and Herculaneum the 
architectural perspectives seem to have been 
done instinctively, perhaps without plan of any 
kind, and have many points of sight; the lines 
converge to these various points, and curiously 
enough do not always seem to do so until after 
critical examination. Of the exact meaning of 
such perspectives I have no definite knowledge ; 
they would seem to be based on some i 
frequently recurrent architectural objects, and 
probably the ornamental features of the solaria 
or open terraces, with gardens (hanging gardens) 
common in such mansions,—forming a great por- 
tion of the roof space,—supplied the chief subjects. 
I cannot but think, however, that the necessity 
for rapid execution in fresco has sometimes led 
to the execution of forms of such wild fantastic 
kinds as in more sober and reasoning moments 
would have been discarded at once.” 








STEAM LOCOMOTION ON COMMON ROADS 


A paper has been read at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Mr. T. Hawksley, president, in 
the chair, “ On the Rise and Progress of Steam 
Locomotion on Common Roads,” by Mr. John 
Head, Assoc. Inst. C.E. It was divided into four 
parts :—Ist. On road locomotives for conveyance 
of passengers, also locomotives for use on tram- 
ways; 2nd. Road locomotives for conveyance of 
goods, heavy weights, &c., also steam rollers; 
8rd. Locomotives for use in agricultural opera- 
tions, steam ploughing, &c.; 4th. Locomotives 
for military p The author commenced 
by reviewing the history of the road locomotive 
from the time of its introduction, about the year 
1827, up to the present time, showing the energy 
and talent which had beendisplayed by Gurney, 
Hancock, Scott, Russell, and others of the early 
inventors, and the great difficulties which 
appeared to beset them in their endeavours to 
introduce steam on common roads. It was 
stated that there were only two feasible ways of 
applying steam power to tramways,—first, by 





means of a self-contained steam car running 


——— 


upon four or more wheels; and, secondly, by a 
detached engine, drawing one or more cars. 

We may here remark with reference to an 
application from Mr. C. Gilpin, M.P., addressed 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works for per- 
mission to try a new steam tramway car on the 
line of rails between Vauxhall Bridge and Victoria 
Station, that a committee of the Westminster 
District Board of Works, by whom the subject 
has been considered, report that they have grave 
doubts as to the power of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to make a special bye-law or order 
under the “Locomotives on Roads Act, 1865,” 
sanctioning the use of steam locomotives, and 
are further in doubt whether any permission 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works would 
override the Tramways Act, by which the use of 
steam cars on tramways is prohibited; and 
being, moreover, of opinion that running locomo- 
tives through the streets of London in the day- 
time is dangerous to the public, they decline all 
responsibility in regard to the proposal to run 
steam tramway-cars along the Vauxhall-bridge- 
road. At the meeting of the District Board on 
Friday, this report was adopted. 

Mr. Cawley has withdrawn his Locomotives 
on Roads Bill, which was on in the Commons 
for second reading, and has announced that he 
will move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the whole subject. 








POROUS TILE ROOFS. 

IN reply to an inquiry in our pages as to the 
best mode of rendering porous tile-roofs water- 
proof, three separate correspondents recommend 
the use of the composition patented under the 
name of enamelling paint, and sold by Tf. 
Griffiths, of Liverpool. The letters exhibit a 
little too much friendly feeling, if not concert, 
but we have reason to believe nevertheless that 
the material named might answer the purpose. 








EWELME AND CHAUCER. 


Ir seems a sort of profanity, if one may 
excuse the term, to visit Ewelme and ignore 
Chaucer. 

The founders of the alms-house described by 
Mr. Watts were, in their day, great people—viz., 
the Duke of Suffolk, whose tragic end is so 
graphically recorded by Shakspeare in his 
“Henry VI.,” part 2, and Alice, his wife, be. 
lieved to have been Chaucer’s granddaughter. 
This couple lived at Ewelme in great splendour, 
and their benevolent plans for founding and 
endowing the old charity in question were most 
efficiently carried out by themselves, and re. 
spected, if not augmented, by their successors. 

The sight-seer’s lion of Ewelme, however, is 
the church, which contains two of the very 
finest tombs in England. They were the work 
of Duchess Alice in her last and long third 
widowhood. She was the daughter of Mr, 
Thomas Chaucer, landowner, M.P., envoy, or 
ambassador, and court official, but nevertheless 
a parvenu, for we cannot really prove who was 
his father. He married a lady named Burg. 
hursh, of an old baronial family, with whom he 
acquired his estates at Ewelme and elsewhere, 
His mother’s name was Rouelt. 

Tradition and every probability make him the 
son of Geoffrey Chaucer, poet, courtier, envoy 
or ambassador, and landowner in a very small 
way. He married a lady named Philippa, whose 
surname we do not know. 

These tombs illastrate the whole subject. 
They show the arms and alliances of Burg- 
hursh, Duchess Alice’s family on the mother’s 
side; they show the arms and alliances of an 
Earl of Salisbury who was the duchess’s second 
husband; ditto, ditto, of the Duke of Suffolk, 
her third husband. These tombs prove nothing 
whatever about Chaucer, but they say a good 
deal about Rouelt, the name of Thomas Chaucer’s 
mother, and of her family alliances. 

Sir Payn le Rouelt was a king-at-arms ; that 
is, he was a professional herald of very high 
standing, with two daughters, one of whom, 
named Philippa, was mother to Thomas 
Chaucer, above named: thus the duchess would 
have all this love of heraldry in her very 
blood. The other daughter, Catherine, became 
a governess in John of Gaunt’s family ; even- 
tually Duchess of Lancaster and mother of all 
the Beauforts. This was a great alliance, con- 
necting plain Alice Chaucer collaterally with the 





Lancastrian monarchs, Henry IV., Henry V., 
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and Henry VI.; while through the Beauforts 
she was related in blood to the rival Yorkist line. 
Her son, the second Duke of Suffolk, married a 
sister of Edward IV.; her grandson, the Earl of 
Lincoln, was ised heir to the English 
crown, and this tie of blood endeared him to 
the Tador line, for Henry VII. also was a 
Beaufort. 

It has been objected, if Duchess Alice was of 
kin to Geoffrey Chancer, why does the fact not 
appear, when she had so evidently the oppor- 
tunity to prove it? I fear that she was too 
pious, and preferred to ignore one whom the 
priests condemned. We have a similar case 
with Shakspeare’s granddaughter, who, from 
Puritanical motives, ignored her progenitor. 

Briefly, the case stands thus :— 

Geoffrey = Philippa, Philippa = Chaucer 
Chaucer, (name unknown), Rouelt. | a 
maid of honour wn). 
to Philippa, 


Queen of 
Edward IIT. 





| 
Thomas Chaucer= Bagh. 


, 2. 3. 
Alice Chaucer=Philip. Earlof Dela Pole, 
Salisbury. Duke of 
Suffolk. 


It is to be hoped that some Record-search 
may yet supply the missing link. 
A. Hatt. 








THE CHURCH OF ST. CLEMENT, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


On Tuesday in last week this church was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
The plan of the building consists of a nave, with 
one broad aisle on the north side; a chancel, 
40 ft. in length, separated from the nave by a 
Jofty stone rood-screen. On the south side of the 
chancel are the sacristy, organ-chamber, and 
choir-vestry, each of which communicates with 
the other, and with the adjoining clergy-house 
by means of a covered cloister. On the north 
side of the chancel is a chantry chapel, having 
open stone screens at the west and south sides. 
The style of architecture adopted is of the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. On the oak 
choir-stalls are representations of the Annun- 
ciation and the Nativity, and the figure of the 
founder, Mr. Edmund Christy, offering the 
church “to the glory of God and in honour of 
8t. Clement.” 
™ The Communion-table is approached by a 
flight of white marble steps, with encaustic tiles 
designed by the architect for this work. Both 
here and elsewhere in the church the emblem 
of St. Clement appears. 

The church cost 6,0001., and holds about 500 

Mr. Sedding, of Bristol, is the archi. 
tect ; Mr. Toogood, of Bournemouth, the builder ; 
and Mr. Green, of Manchester, executed the 


carving. 








KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON, RE-OPENED. 


TxE ancient Grammar School at Southampton 
has been re-opened, after the re-building of the 
main portion of the institution, and some reno. 
vation of the rest. The Mayor and Corporation 
were present officially, as well as the Bishop of 
Winchester, Mr. Cowper-Temple, M.P., and a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen. 

The new school buildings and cloisters have 
been erected by Messrs. Brinton & Bone, 
from designs furnished by Mr. R. Critchlow, of 
Southampton, architect. On the site of the old 
school-room, which was dark and ill-ventilated, 
being only 9 ft. high, there has been erected a 


opens the higher also, though the former may be 
in effect closed, and at the same time leave the 


height equal to that of an ordinary boy. The 
room built in 1860, which was a mere well, with 
@ light on the top, has been improved, windows 
having been put in the walls, and fireplaces for 
the purpose of ventilation introduced. The lan- 


both rooms, and a new hat and coat room. The 
latrines, too, have been rebuilt, as hitherto 
nothing could be worse than the sanitary 
arrangements in this respect; an air passage, 
fitted up, and to be used as a lavatory, separates 
them from the schoolroom, The walls are of 
glazed brick, set in cement. The floors are 
paved with slate, and they are to be fitted up 
with the best self-acting sanitary appliances at 
present known. Some new and commodious 
dormitories have been fitted up in the upper 
part of the new buildings, where, too, the para- 
mount necessity of proper ventilation.has not 
been forgotten, the partitions dividing the 
sleeping-place being entirely open at top, and 
fire-places are fixed on both sides. The cloisters 
at the east end of the quadrangle are 45 ft. 
by 25 ft., the width being here extended to 
admit of the place being used as a hand fives- 
court. The south cloisters are 126 ft. long, and 
10 ft. wide, and are terminated at the west end 
by a perpendicular window of three lights, con- 
taining iron stanchion bars, with flewr-de-lys 
heads. The cloisters are formed by a succession 
of arches, piers, and buttresses, built of red 
brick. The roof is constructed with beams, to 
admit of gymnastic appliances being fitted, and 
the floor is of Bishop Waltham glazed red dia- 
mond tiles. The quadrangle has been levelled 
and drained, and will be gravelled when funds 
admit, and the dwarf wall at the west end com. 
pleted. 








THE EMIGRATION OF WORKMEN. 


Tat some better idea may be formed as to 
the extent of emigration of a given particular 
trade from this country, I quote from a return, 
very recently issued, of the number of miners 
and quarrymen who have left this country in 
passenger-ships in each year since 1861 :— 


Year. Number. 
BGGR  cnceisscmivtionn ind (eee 
DEBE vccisdscdssctatncinn cot ee 
BGG «scant iene ditine etn Cieses 3,266 
RDG. i cakis CetesVeonatedb exe 6,030 
BOT. ehisiccntik s enetacestinss 
ROB: | cock cde : soioacaniell vescvos. 00 
BOD: cniccciinunnadsietcicodsceie Se 
i na ere oversee 4,968 
MOTE aii pansies sie ces’ DED 
BORD: iittiiciccinceees cee ©5669 





Total in eleven years of 59,543 

These are the sort of men that England can 
ill afford to lose, at any rate in such large num. 
bers as above. 

I may add, that of my own knowledge numbers 
of the most skilful persons are quitting Man. 
chester for the United States, several of them 
having left during the past week, from the 
Royal Exchange, Ellis & Hincheliffe’s, &. 

E. G. 








CHESTER WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


Mr. Cutsnaw, architect, of Liverpool, in his 
report as referee in the workhouse competition, 
placed the design bearing the motto “ Castrum ” 
first, that with the motto “ Alpha” second, and 
“Cestria” third. The design “ Castram” is by 
Messrs. W. Perkin & Sons, architects, of Leeds. 
The guardians have not confirmed Mr. Culshaw’s 
award, and there is much sharp writing going 
on in consequence. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 

Oxford.—Ata meeting of master builders, held 
in the Town-hall, to consider the request of the 
operative masons for an advance of wages and 
other privileges, it has been unanimously 
that they were not in a position to comply with 
the request, owing to their having taken con- 
tracts and caheel into engagements upon the 
understanding that the last arrangements would 
settle disputes for a reasonable time. They also 
expressed an opinion that the masons were 
adequately paid for their labour, and condemned 
the practice of making repeated and unreason- 
able demands, which, they considered, tended to 
stop and even banish trade, and injure the 
relations between employer and employed. 

Rotherham.—A meeting has been held by the 
masons of this district to consider what course 
should be pursued in order to obtain the reduc. 








Ition in the hours of labour which some time ago 











they demanded. The reporters were excluded 
from this meeting; and on the same evening 
the master builders held a meeting, at the White 
Hart Inn, to consider the demand of the men, 
which was for a reduction in the hours of labour 
from 55} hours to 50} hours per week. The 
masters considered that for the Rotherham 
district, which, for many reasons, is not on an 
equality with Sheffield and other places, thig 
was an unreasonable demand ; but their meeting 
was adjourned in order that the matter might 
be farther considered. 

Liverpool. — An aggregate meeting of the 
operative house carpenters and joiners of Liver. 
pool, Birkenhead, and vicinity, was held on 
Thursday in last week at the League-hall, 
Whitechapel, “on business of importance to the 
trade.” The week’s working hours of the men 
are at present fifty-five, the rate of payment 
being 63d. per hour. The men sought to reduce 
the hours to fifty, and increase the rate of wages 
to 8d. To this the masters would not agree, 
and at a meeting in Hope-hall a resolution offer. 
ing, on the part of the men, to agree to 52} 
hours, at 73d. an hour, was passed. To this the 
masters declined to agree, but renewed a previous 
offer of an advance of a }d. in summer and 4d. 
in winter. It was then resolved that the masters 
should be seen individually on the subject ; but 
this did not lead to any satisfactory result, and 
the meeting was to consider the best course to 
adopt under the circumstances. Mr. Sutherland 
occupied the chair; and there were nearly 1,000 
persons present. The Hope-hall resolution was 
almost unanimously negatived. The chairman 
expressed his gratification at this result, as he 
said there was no telling what the end ofa strike 
might be. From what he could learn he thought 
the masters, although they would not concede 
the diminution of hours, would be perfectly 
willing to give a rise in wages. A resolution to 
the effect that the meeting, in order to finally 
settle the dispute between the employer and 
employed, agreed to withdraw their demand for 
a reduction of hours, and to ask only for an 
advance of 1d. an hour in the rate of wages was 
carried, only one hand being held up against it. 
It was then resolved that the meeting determine 
to cease work on Wednesday, April 30, if their 
demand be not acceded to on or before that 
date. The resolutions to be communicated to 
the Builders’ Association. 

Darlington, Stockton, and Middlesbrough.—The 
Darlington joiners made another demand for 3s. 
additional wages per week, and have intimated 
that unless their requirements are complied with 
by the 20th of May, they will take other steps 
to secure them. The masters are unwilling to 
grant the required concession. They consider 
that they yielded a trifle too easily to the re- 
duction in the hours of labour, from 56} to 50 
hours, asked for last year, and they are now 
taking steps to resist the present demand. In 
Stockton, failing compliance with their demand 
for 3s. per week additional, and an hour’s less 
work on Saturday’s,—that is, to enable them to 
knock off at twelve o'clock instead of one—the 
joiners have already come out on strike, and 
there is a general suspension of building opera- 
tions, which will probably become still more 
widely diffused unless a settlement is effected. 
In Middlesbrough, also, there is a prospect of a 
rupture arising out of similar causes. Indeed, 
the present demand appears to be only the initia- 
tive step in a general movement on the part of 
the building trades, in the north of England, for 
additional wages, or failing that, shorter hours 
of labour. Houses are in great demand 
throughout all the North of England, but more 
especially in the Tees-side towns. In Middles- 
brough alone something like a thousand new 
houses were last year, and the demand 
for house accommodation remains unabated. In 
Darlington and Stockton the domiciliary require- 
ments of the population are equally urgent. 
Work is, therefore, plentiful, and wages are 
better than they have ever been before. 

Edinburgh.—At a joint meeting of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith operative masons held in St. 
Mary’s-street Hall on Wednesday in last week, 
a letter, which had been received from the 
Master Builders’ Association, was submitted, 
stating that at a general meeting of the Hdin- 
burgh and Leith Master Builders’ As-ociation, 
it was unanimously agreed to accede to the 
operatives’ demand,: namely, 7}d. per hour, to 
commence on 3rd May. It was unanimously 
resolved to return thanks to the Master Builders’ 
Association for complying with the demand. 
As there are a number of employers not con- 
nected with the Association, the meeting autho- 
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rised the committee to take immediate steps to 
get them also to concede the increased rate. 

Strikes at Vienna.—A correspondent of the 
Eastern Budget, at Vienna, says, writing on 
April 18th,— 

«* The workmen here seem to be taking advantage of the 
extraordinary demand for labour caused by the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and by the enormous extension whic 
has taken place of late in the size of the capital, to claim 
an increase of wages. Hitherto strikes have been almost 
unknown in Austria, which is, to this day, chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a oy population of peasant 
proprietors. There are only a few places which can pro- 
perly be called manufacturing districts, and the produc- 
tion of the country is, on the whole, insufficient for its 
wants. The industrial development of Austria, however, 
has of late years become so great that the demand for 
labour far exceeds the supply: moreover, the quality of 
the labour differs very according to the na ity 
of the workman, Skilled labour is almost entirely con- 
fined to Germans. The Slavs are, as a rule, employed on 
the commoner kinds of work only. The German thus 
earns considerably more the Slav; but he is more 
exacting, as his wants are greater. But as national ques- 
tions are all important in Austria, and social questions 
almost insignificant, any coalition of workmen became 
impossible, and strikes were avoided. A strike has taken 
place in the machine-factory of Herr Sigl, where there 
are 2,600 workmen, with w: rising from 4s. to 14s. a 
day. Herr Sigl, however, shut up his factory directly the 
men began to strike, and they have now all returned to 
their work.” 








EMPTY HOUSES IN ISLINGTON. 


From a return prepared by Mr. Layton, vestry 
clerk, for the use of the general purposes com- 
mittee of the vestry of Islington, it appears that 
there are at the present time 2,131 empty houses 
in the parish, of which 1,014 are in Upper 
Holloway ward, 423 in Highbury ward, and 
694 in the other six wards. The assessed value 
of such empty houses amounts to 70,3831. 








THE VENTILATION QUESTION. 
Sir,—It is now many years since the ques- 
tion of warming was ventilated without showing 
satisfactory progress. It seems to me that a 


solution might be arrived at, if only a small | 4 


amount of goodwill could be dug out of certain 
competent quarters. 

The means of warming are simple and well 
known ; only one difficulty meets them all, and 
that is the following question,—Should the educ- 
tion of the vitiated air be made from the ceiling 
or from the floor? Let this be answered and 
the rest will settle itself. I have seen a costly 
dining-hall where the air was educted by shafts 
from the floor. And in the Builder of the 19th 
of April, p. 315, Dr. Demarquay proposes this 
method for hospitals. Certainly this is the way 


to get a genial, quiet warmth inthe room. On| matio 


the other hand, it cannot remain unnoticed that 
ina theatre the vitiated air is at the ceiling. 
Hence the puzzle! for an eduction from the 
ceiling attracts a direct current from the mouth 
of induction, and no heat will remain in the 
room. Hence the question, the room being con- 
sidered like a gas-holder, will an eduction from 
the floor leave the air sufficiently pure for 
breathing? An affirmative answer implies 
economy, @ negative is perplexing. 

It only requires a few easy experiments, say 
at the barracks, and who can make them better 
than the Society of Architects? Why are they 
motionless ? Is the question beneath their notice, 
or too easy, or too useful or philanthropic ! 








REPUDIATION OF AN ARCHITECT'S 
CERTIFICATE. 


HILL AND OTHERS V. THE GUARDIANS OF THE 
POPLAR UNION, 


Tuts i t case, the trial of which, in the Court of 
Pe ten wow last sitting in the am was fully 
reported in the Builder, when a verdict was found for the 
= for 7,0002., with leave to the defendants to move 
@ new trial u @ point of law, came before the full 
Court on Th fonds in sittings in Baneo, before 
the Lord Chief Baron Keily, and Barons Bramwell, 
tt, and Pollock. 
plaintiffs, it may be remembered, were the builders 
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had acted imprudently in os certificate for some 
thousands of pounds more than he ought to have done, 
and that they were justified in reputioting it, and at 
pone Ae re-open the question as to the amount due, bya 
new tri 

Long arguments between the learned judges and the 
defendants counsel led to the defendants obtaining a rule 
nisi (i.e., @ rule that will even’ be made absolute, 
unless the plaintiffs shall show sufficient cause why it 


ground that the certificate of the architect was not con- 
clusive on the defendants, as it included the value of 
works and sums for which guardians were not liable ; 
that some of the extra work was not ordered in wri by 
the architect ; and that the learned judge misdi the 
jury on the above point, and in telling them that the 
certificate was binding and conclusive on the guardians, 
and that they could not contradict the same. 

It next remains for the plaintiffs’ counsel to argue the 
points referred to; but the impression prevails that a new 
trial will take place. The 7,0002. are paid into Court, but 
the contractors cannot draw them out until the matter is 
finally disposed of, 





PROJECTIONS BEYOND LINE OF FRONT. 


Ar Southwark Police Court, Mr. Lilley, a corn mer- 
chant, 19, London-road, was summoned before Mr. 
Partridge, by order of St. George’s Vestry, for obstruct- 
ing the pavement in front of his premises, by the erection 
of a pent-house, 

Mr. Arnold, solicitor, appeared for the defendant. 

Mr. Hiscoke, the surveyor to the Vestry, said the 
defendant had a pent-house erected on wooden sup- 
ports, and covered with corrugated iron, which was beyond 
the line of frontage indicated by Mr, Vulliamy, the super- 
intending architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
He had neglected to comply with the order of the Vestry, 
and hence the present ings. 

Mr. Arnold contended that his client had not infringed 
the rules laid down or the line of frontage indicated by the 
a age ey architect of the Metropolitan Board of 

orks. The magistrate had inspected the locality, and 
had seen that the adjoining houses on either side of Mr. 
Lilley’s had pent-houses strongly built, and projecting 
further on the footway. 

Mr. Hiscoke informed his — that they were 
erected before the passing of the Act in 1852, conse- 
quently the Vestry could not interfere with 

Mr. Arnold considered it was a great hardship on the 
part of his client to have to pull down his pent-house, 
a his neighbours on each side were allowed to retain 
theirs, 

Mr. Hiscoke observed that Mr. Lilley should have 
applied to the District Board of Works before he erected 
the pent-house, Instead of that, he set the law at 


efiance. 

Mr, Arnold denied doing that, and regretted that his 

client had not in the first instance applied to the Vestry. 
He trusted, however, that his worship would not compel 
him to pull down the pent-house, 
Mr. Partridge observed that it might seem hard that the 
defendant should be compelled to pull down his pent- 
retin tng ae had theirs; but it was clear 
he was wrong, as was of opinion his house was 
beyond the general line of frontage laid down ty the 
superintending architect. He accordingly ordered it to 
be taken down, 








COLOUR OF TIMBER. 


Srr,—In reply to your correspondent for infor- 
i acepoding So pennies of timber, we beg to 
inform him that Sir William Burnett's process, whi 
has been in successful use for upwards of thirty years, 
does not alter the natural colour of the wood in any way. 
Buangrt & Co, 








OPENING OF THE NEW PUBLIC HALL 
AND LIBRARY, LOWESTOFT. 


Pernars few towns in the Eastern counties 
have progressed more than Lowestoft in building 
operations, which fact is mainly attributable to 
its position as a fashionable watering-place. 
Entire districts have, during the past six years, 
been transformed from pasture and arable to 
streets and houses. The Local Improvement 
Commissioners have just determined to lay out a 
People’s Park on the North Common. To supply 
the want of a library and public hall, a few 
months ago @ company was formed. A plot of 
freehold land was purchased on the London. 
road, and Mr. W. ©. Chambers undertook the 
architectural Contracts for the 
building were entered into, and the commence- 
ment of the erection has just been celebrated by 
a foundation-stone being laid. The style of 
architecture selected for the front elevation is 
Italian, faced with white brick and stone dress. 
ings. All the windows are semicircular; but 
the principal features in the fagade are pilasters, 
with Corinthian caps, supporting a projecting 
cornice of stone and brick, over which is placed 
an ornamental parapet, relieved with finial ter- 
minations. As the building is divided into two. 
portions, a large ge ye extends over the; 
two entrances, one i 
Freemasons, who have, independ 
company, erected at their own expense 5 meager 
hall for the meetings of the Masonic of 
the district, with ante-rooms, kitchen, and other 
accommodation for the craft. The other half of 
the building contains a large library, amusement- 
room, committee-room, &c. The public hall is 


duced in the side walls, surmounted by plaster 
caps. Ribs divide the ceiling into recessed 
panels, in which are placed two patent sun. 
burners, to light the hall, of forty-two jets each ; 
into the ascending shaft of the sunlights are 
connected ventilating trunks in the roof. At 
the west end of the hall is a gallery, and at the 
east end an apsidal termination, in which is placed 
the platform, raised about 30 in. from the floor, 
the latter having arise of 15 in. from end to end, 
Accommodation is provided for about 800 per. 
sons in the hall. The entire cost of the library, 
public hall, and Masonic hall is about 4,000/. 
Messrs. Gibbons, of Ipswich, were the builders. 
Mr. J. G. Balls, of Lowestoft, was the sub- 
contractor for the stone work, and Mr. Scarlett 
for the plumber’s work. The gas-fittings were 
executed by Mr. J. W. Ling. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Scarborough. — Christ Church is to be ex. 
tended eastward by the erection of a chancel, 
which the church does not at present possess. 
The contemplated improvements include a 
uniform system of sittings. A new tesselated 
flooring will be laid down. Out of the three 
stained windows required two have already been 
promised by parishioners in memory of departed 
friends, and it is hoped the third one will be 
forthcoming. The entire cost of the improve. 
ments will be 1,2001., and of this 800/. have 
already been promised. It is also hoped to be 
able to erect a good organ at some future day. 

Hanley Castle.—St. Gabriel’s Church, Hanley 
Castle, has been consecrated. The site for the 
new church was presented by Sir Edmund 
Lechmere. It consists of about an acre of land 
in Robertsend-road, is adjacent to the high-road 
leading from Hanley to Malvern, and is very 
suitably situated as regards distance for the 
scattered population of the parish. The archi- 
tect is Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A.; the contractor, 
Mr. Wm. Porter, of Malvern Wells; and Mr. 
Burlinson, clerk of the works. The church is 
built in the Early English style, and consists of 
chancel; nave, with aisles separated therefrom 
by four obtuse pointed arches, and clearstory 
above; tower and spire at the north side of the 
chancel. It is built of Cradley stone, with Bath 
stone dressings and facings. The lower stage 
of the tower will serve as a vestry, underneath 
which is a chamber for the hot-air apparatus. 
The tower is of three stages, supporting a broach 
spire, with gables and duplicated lights. The 
roof of the church is steeply pitched and slated, 
with foliated crosses at the gables, and open 
timber work of Memel deal supporting the 
roof internally. There are three entrances to 
the church,—at the west end, at the north-west 
angle, and in the east wall of the tower. In the 
great east window are five lancet lights under 
one dri with quatrefoil tracery in the 
head. The west window has four lights,—two 
and two. Along the clearstory are cinquefoil 
windows, and in the aisles duplicated lights. 
Godwin’s encaustic tiles adorn the pavement. 
There are about 400 sittings, all free and unap- 
propriated. There is a small peal of six bells. The 
reredos is from a design by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
It is of alabaster, and is formed of three com. 
partments, the centre one bearing in inlaid work 
a Latin cross, elevated on degrees, and sur- 
rounded with the emblems of the Crucifixion. 
The side compartments bear figures of St. 
Gabriel and St. Michael. A retable, also of 
alabaster, forms part of the reredos. There are 
carved oak sedilia, and a credence niche, on the 
right of the altar. The altar-rails are of brass 
and iron, and by a telescopic arrangement of the 
upper bar the entrance to the altar may be closed 
or opened. The font occupies a position in the 
south-west of the building. It is carved in Bath 
stone, stands upon a cluster of Purbeck stone 
columns, and is surmounted by a carved oak 
canopy. The church is lighted by four pendent 
corons, three equi-distant in the nave, and the 
fourth in the chancel. The chancel floor is laid 
with encautic tiles of a suitable pattern. The 
cost of the edifice will probably exceed 5,000/. 

Bath.—The foundation stone of St. Paul’s 
Charch, which is intended to replace St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Queen-square, and is built nearly on the 
site, has been laid by the Hon. Maria Brodrick, 
sister of the late Lord Midleton, a former rector 
of Bath. The church, we are informed, is to be 
in the Gothic style of an early type. It at 

t consists of a nave, with ciroular-ended 
chévet, but provision has been made for future 








in the rear of the library. Pilasters are intro. 


extension, with organ-chamber and temporary 
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vestry. The entire length of the nave, including 
chancel, is about 97 ft.; the width, 38 ft. (in- 
ternal dimensions). The height to the top of 
the cross is 63 ft. 6 in., and 28 ft. 9 in. to the 
wall-plate, and it is to accommodate 
700 persons. The exterior of the walls will be 
finished in hand-dressed freestone ; the interior 
will be clean-worked ashlar, relieved with strings 
of red stone from the Bishop’s Lydiard quarries. 
The passages are to be laid with Godwin’s 
encaustic tiles, those of the sanctuary of a 
superior description. The trusses to the roof 
will be ‘curved and moulded, and supported on 
ornamental carved stone corbels. The roof is 
to be covered with the best Bangor countess 
slating, with terra-cotta ridges. The doors are 
to be of oak. The principal entrance will be 
from the Bristol-road, where a double-ordered 
doorway will be approached from steps on each 
side. Over this doorway is a group of windows. 
The other entrances are,—one from Chapel-row, 
on the south side, and one to the vestry from 
the north. The south elevation towards Chapel. 
row is divided into five bays, and the church will 
be lighted from this side by five two-light win- 
dows. The east end, that facing towards Queen. 
square, has five lancet single-light windows, each 
with two columns with ornamental caps and 
bases, with arched stones composed of Bath and 
Bishop’s Lydiard stone alternately. There will 
be an ornamental stone cornice running round 
this east end, as also along the Chapel-row 
elevation. There will be five nave arches, and 
the columns supporting the same will be of blue 
Pennant stone, with ornamentally carved caps 
and bases. The whole of the work is being 
carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Wilson, Willcox, & 

Wilson, architects ; and the contract has been 

taken by Mr. Joseph Bladwell, at a sum of 
3,2401., but this does not include amy of the 

internal fittings, such as the pulpit, font, choir. 

benches, seats for the congregation, &c. It is 

proposed, when funds permit, to erect the aisles 

and a campanile tower, with an entrance from 

Queen-square. 

Hastings.—It is proposed to enlarge the new 
charch in St. Andrew’s-road, by the addition of a 
north aisle; and the board of directors of the 
Gas Company are willing to facilitate the pro- 
posed enlargement by giving up a small piece 
of ground for the north-east corner of the new 
aisle. 

Cheveley.—The church has been reopened, 
after restoration, under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. D. Sedding, of Bristol, architect. The 
works have been completed by Mr. R. Tooley, of 
the Church Restoration Works, Bury St. Edmund’s. 
The cost will be about 3,000/. The greater part 
of this is borne by the rector. The Duke of 
Rutland, who is the principal landowner of the 
parish, offered to restore the south transept, 
which work will cost 3001. The chancel has been 
taken down and entirely rebuilt, with an open- 
timber hammer-beamed roof. The stonework of 
the east window has been restored, and the 
triple-lights are partly filled with stained glass, 
which, in the completed form, will represent the 
Crucifixion. At present, the centre light is 
wanting. The reredos is of alabaster, having in 
the centre a Decorated Latin cross of white 
statuary marble, with dove-coloured marble for 
a back-ground. On the left there is a repre- 
sentation of the Expulsion from Eden, and on 
the right the Nativity. The flooring is laid with 
tiles of ancient design, from Godwin’s, of 
Lugwardine. On the south side of the chancel 
a new organ-chamber and vestry, in keeping 
with the rest of the structure, have been attached, 
whither the monumental slabs from the chancel 
have been removed. The side-walls of the south 
transept had to be rebuilt, and a new open- 
timbered roof put on. The plaster on the walls 
of the north transept has been removed, and the 
old oak roof restored. The tower has been re- 
stored. It was found necessary to thoroughly 
underpin one of the piers. The belfry ha- 
been supplied with new windows. The plaster 
on the exterior of the walls has been 
knocked off, and the plinth-work pointed up. 
The seats will be open benches, in oak, with 
carved poppy-heads. The flcoring of the aisles 
of the church consists of Peak’s Tunstill tiles 
(black and red), worked in patterns; and new oak 
doors have been provided throughout. The 


windows have been principally glazed with cathe. 
dral glass. The church will be warmed with heated 
air, when necessary, by an apparatus supplied by 
Mr. Gidney, of Dereham; and to prevent the 


drain inserted to take away the surface water. 
The contractor was Mr. Tooley. 

Glossop.—An elaborate memorial-stone, of 
ecclesiastical design has been placed in the 
parish church over the family vault of the late 
Rev. Christopher Howe, who died September 
15th, 1849, and was the oldest vicar of Glossop 
of whom there is any record. He held the 
living for upwards of half a century. The 
inscriptions, made in black and red letters, are 
surmounted by a cross, on which appear the 
Latin words, ‘‘ For in heaven there is rest,” 
whilst in the centre is placed the sacred mono. 
gram of Jesus Hominum Salvator, first engraved, 
and afterwards gilded, with ornamental emblems 
grouped around. The railings are of Sheffield 
manufacture, and terminate in the pattern of a 
mitre, on six of the bars, which will subse. 
quently be gilded, in order fully to complete the 
design. Mr. W. B. Clarke, of Strangeways, was 
the sculptor. 

Putney.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the new church of All Saints, at 
Patney, has been performed by her Royal 
Highness the Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein. A large company, numbering upwards 
of 1,500, had assembled on the spot, within the 








area, covered bya circular tent. Messrs. Adam- 
son are the builders, and Mr. G. E. Street the 
architect. Baron Pollock, chairman of the com- 
mittee, stated that the site was the gift of Earl 
Spencer, the lord of the manor. The church 
was to be free and open. The amount subscribed 
was 3,2001., and 2,0001. more were required. 

Nunburnholme.—The church of Nun- 
burnholme, at the foot of the Wolds, a few miles 
distant from Pocklington, has been reopened, 
after restoration, by the Archbishop of York. 
The church was in a deplorable condition before 
its restoration. The roof of the nave was of 
post-Reformation date, flat, and poor in character, 
and ready to fall, from decay. The chancel had 
a miserable shed-roof, covered with pantiles. 
There was no chancel arch. The seating and 
fittings were of the meanest description. A 
chancel-arch has been put up, and new tie-beam 
roofs have been erected. The walls and windows 
have been restored, and the steps arranged so as 
to give elevation to the holy table. The church 
has been reseated with oak benches, with carved 
poppy-heads. The chancel is seated stall-wise, 
in oak, with desks for the clergy against the 
jambs of the new chancel-arch; these are 
arranged so as give the suggestion of a low screen, 
without obstructing the view. A pavement of 
Minton’s encaustic tiles has been laid down in 
the chancel. The chancel is hungall round with 
diapered hangings, and the altar-cloth, of red 
damask silk and velvet, is richly embroidered : 
the werk has been designed by the architect, and 
is being carried out by Miss Dawkins, of Old- 
field, Hampshire, a skilful amateur embroidress, 
who offered her services. It is the gift of Miss 
Rose and Miss Laura Morris. Seats for children 
are placed in the tower. A newsouth porch and 
doorway have been added, in place of a wretched 
hovel of brickwork, which used to serve as a 
porch. The whole of the exterior has been 
placed in repair, and the ground levelled where 
it needed it. The external effect is improved, 
but it still suffers from the plain and unsightly 
tower. It is a part of the scheme to carry up 
this tower to a proper proportion to the dimen- 
sions of the church, and to finish it with a belfry 
and an embattled parapet surrounding a low 
tiled roof, which will be surmounted by a cross 
and vane. This work is delayed for want of 
farther funds, about 1701. being still required. 
The total cost of the restoration, if fully carried 
out, will be 1,1001., towards which Lord Mun. 
caster has contributed 4001., and further has 
promised an additional 501. towards completing 
the tower. The architect is Mr. G. G. Scott, 
jun., of London. The contractor and builder is 
Mr. Thomas Grant, of Pocklington, and those 
who have worked with him are Mr. George 
Grant for the woodwork, and Mr. J. Richardson 
for the stonework and masonry. 











Pall of a New Bridge.—Ford Bridge, 
situated near Titley, on the Presteign Railway, 
has fallen. The bridge has been some time in 
course of erection, and was an immense structure. 
Great damage has been done by the fall, the 
river Arrow having, in consequence, overflowed 
i's banks and inundated the country for a con- 
siderable distance. The houses in the neigh. 
bourhood were greatly flooded, and a large 





walls being affected by damp, the earth has 
been cleared away from the foundations, and a‘ 


STAINED GLASS. 


St. Luke's, Liverpool.—An addition has just 
been made to the painted windows which are 
gradually taking the places of the ordinary glass 
in this church. A new window of stained glass 
has been put up on the north side of the 
church, to the memory of Mr. John Rimmer, 
who for several years held the position of church. 
warden. The subjects depicted in the window, 
which is divided into six lights, are illustrative 
of the Christian graces, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and the virtues, Justice, Mercy, and 
Meekness. The figure of Charity occupies the 
centre of the upper light, with the words 
“Charity never faileth ;”” on the one side of her 
is Hope, and the legend, “ Be not moved away 
from the hope of the Gospel ;” and on the other 
Faith, and the words, ‘“‘ Without faith it is im. 
possible to please Him.’”’ Underneath each of 
these figures there is an appropriate group, repre- 
senting works in harmony with the graces. Under 
Faith is the sacrifice of Isaac, the youth bound 
on the altar, the angel staying the hand of the 
patriarch, and the ram which was ordained ag 
the substitute; below Hope is Noah’s first 
sacrifice after leaving the ark; and beneath 
Charity is Dorcas distributing garments to the 
poor. The three lower lights are also occupied 
with representative figures,—Solomon in his 
regal robes, the loving Shepherd bearing a lamb 
in his arms, and Moses with the tables of the 
law. The corresponding tableaux underneath 
these are the famous judgment of Solomon ; the 
charge to Peter, “Feed my sheep,” and the 
refusal by Moses of the crown of Egypt. Messrs. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of Bloomsbury, 
were the artists. 

Woodditton Church.—The west window of 
this church has been filled with stained glass, by 
the directions and at the expense of Miss Dobito, 
of the Woodditton Church Hall. This gift is a 
memorial of her late father and mother and two 
brothers. The window is of the Perpendicular 
era, and has three lights, divided into six 
openings, and the historical subjects are the Six 
Acts of Mercy, enumerated in Matthew xxv. 
35, 36. The work was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Favell & Ellis, of Cambridge. 

Cirencester Church.—A window has been 
placed in this church, given by Sir Cecil Beadon, 
K.C.8.I. It is intended as the first of a series 
with which it is proposed to fill the windows of 
the church, the idea being to illustrate the life 
of our Lord in the large windows of the nave, in 
the same manner as the life of St. John the 
Baptist is being illustrated in St. John’s Chapel. 
The window now given consists of four lights, 
illustrating the infancy of our Saviour. The first 
light represents the Annunciation (St. Luke i. 
26.38). The second light represents the salu- 
tation of Elizabeth by Mary (St. Luke i. 39-45). 
The third light portrays the Virgin Mary wor- 
shipping the Infant Saviour (St. John i. 14). 
The last light is the annonncement of the birth 
of Christ to the Shepherds (St. Luke ii. 8-14). 
St. Paul’s, London Docks.—Messrs. Cox & Sons, 
of Southampton-street, Strand, have recently 
placed a large three-light window in St. Paul’s 
Church, Dock-street, London Docks. It has 
been erected by the vicar, in memory of Sir 
John Franklin, who was one of the founders of 
the church; and as the church is principally 
attended by sailors, nautical subjects from the 
Bible have been chosen. The subjects are illus. 
trations of the following passages :—‘‘He re. 
buked the winds and the sea, and there wasa 
calm”; ‘He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear’; “Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men”; “O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt?” The centre light is 
about 23 ft. high. A portion of the window 
was exhibited in the late International Exhibi- 
tion. The style is thirteenth century. 
Canterbury Cathedral.—A stained-glass win- 
dow, by Clayton & Bell, has been placed in the 
south-eastern transept of Canterbury Cathedral, 
to the memory of the late Dean Alford. Its 
main features consist of three large circles, each 
containing five others, one concentric, and four 
smaller ones disposed around it. Each of these 
larger circles is devoted to scenes of our Lord’s 
Temptation, the actual Temptation occupying the 
principal inner circle, and illustrative or con- 
trasted subjects being represented in the four 
subordinate circles. 

Christ Church, Oxford.—After the murder of 
Mr. Frederick Vyner, by Greek Brigands, in 1870, 
his friends and contemporaries at Christ Church, 
Oxford, determined, with the permission of the 





number of fish were killed by the lime from the 
bridge. 


dean, to put up a painted window as a memorial 
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to him in Christ Church Cathedral. The com- 
mittee appointed with that object,—Lord Rose- 
berry, Mr. E.W. Hamilton, and Mr. J. R. Dasent,— 
state that the window ha$ been completed by 
Messrs. Morris & Co., and put up in its place in the 
cathedral. The position selected was the second 
window northwards from the altar, where four 
large lights have been filled with the figures of 
Samuel, David, St. John, and Timothy, a subject 
from the early life of each being represented 
beneath the figures. A suitable inscription has 
been placed on a tablet on the adjoining wall. 








Mliscellanen. 


Coal Supply.—At Monday’s sitting of the 
House of Commons’ Committee of Inquiry into 
our Coal Supply, Mr. Booth, manager of the 
Claremont Collieries, Ashton-under-Lyne, gave 
evidence at some length. He stated that in his 
district the men would work only when they 
pleased. They would play on Monday and 
Tuesday, and then it was impossible for them 
to make up the loss during the remainder of the 
week. Witness attributed the recent great rise 
in the price of coal to the demand suddenly 
overtaking the supply, to the increase of colliers’ 
wages, and to the much less quantity of coal 
produced. Tbe Mines Regulation Act too had 
caused greater expense in getting the coal. In 
the majority of cases, notwithstanding the 
higher wages, the condition of the colliers had 
not improved, either in the matter of clothing, 
habitations, or general mode of living. It is 
consolatory under present circumstances, to 
find it said that never in the history of the coal 
trade were so many new collieries opened out in 
South Yorkshire as at the present time, and 
that the high wages and luxurious indolence of 
the colliers are causing a rush of stout youths 
from other employments to the coal diggings. 


the Pyramids.— A party of 
American scientists are still worrying the poor 
Sphynx, and pegging and digging away inside 
of the Pyramids in search of the toenails of more 
of the Pharaohs and other articles of interest. 
A letter from Cairo says :—“ Our next bore will 
be through a peculiarly placed stone in the floor 
of the entrance passage, which may be corking 
up another passage, as it has been found that the 
coffer in the king’s chamber could not be intro- 
duced by the present known passage. [Was it 
ever “introduced” at all by any passage? Was 
not the Pyramid built around it,—layer by 
layer, year by year, of the life of the Pharaoh, 
as was the ancient practice, till he died, when 
the Pyramid was completed, and the sarcophagus, 
or rather its duplicate below, became his tomb ?| 
- » » » We have spent many nights at the Pyra- 
mids, and have made many important discoveries. 
We have opened up two small passages leading 
from the Queen’s chamber to—we do not now 
where. These will have to be explored further. 
We have also discovered in the ascending 
passage to the ‘Grand Gallery’ some very 
strange Masonic symbolism, which still remains 
* mystery to ‘Pyramid students,’ ”’—Sacramento 

nion. 


Cornish Industry developed.—About three 
years since a company with a heavy capital, 
knowing of the deep beds of good fire-clay which 
abound in the locality of Hingston Downs, pur- 
chased a sett, erected kilns, and commenced 
fire-brick burning. Since then other companies 
have been formed, one of which, with a capital 
of 200,0001., is combining with brick-burning 
general smelting, the extraction of mineral oils 
from shale, and the manufacture of bitumen, 
asphalte, and other substances ; extensive works 
for this purpose being in erection. There are 
now, says our authority, the Cornish Telegraph, 
four fire-clay firms in full work, manufacturing 
the clay into fire-bricks, gas retorts, tiles, cru- 
cibles, and various other articles; while a fifth 
company has nearly completed the erection of a 
large Hoffmann’s kiln on their own estate for 
the same purposes. The total number of opera- 
tives already employed at these various works 
amounts to nearly 400. The celebrated Stour- 
bridge clay gradually becoming exhausted, great 
demand is being made on the Cornish fire-clay. 


Competition, Walthamstow. — A limited 
competition has just taken place for schools at 
St. James’s Walthamstow, to accommodate 400 
children, four architects being invited to com- 
pete; one declined. Ultimately the plans by 
ee accepted, and will be car- 

ow’ 


Mr. Plimsoll and our Seamen.—lIt is to 
be hoped that Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill for the protec- 
tion of our jolly tars from rotten ships and over- 
loaded cargoes will be supported by memorials 
in its favour from all quarters and in every 
available form—from congregations of every 
denomination’; from corporations, chambers of 
commerce, and associations of our countrymen 
of all sorts; and, above all, from our country- 
women; praying Parliament to lose no time in 
passing a short Act to prohibit deck-loading, and 
over-loading in general, and to prevent ships in 
disrepair, or otherwise not sea-worthy, from 
going to sea. In the promotion of this important 
movement, a ‘noble example has been set by 
the working “ Miners’ Association of South 
Yorkshire,” who, without any capital to speak 
of, any lands, any special interest in favour of 
our seamen or against our ship - owners, but 
clearly from generous and brotherly feeling, 
have made the princely grant of 1,000/. to the 
Plimsoll Defence Fund. 


Report on Works executed in the City.— 
The annual report of Mr. Haywood, engineer 
and surveyor to the City Sewers Commission on 
the works executed during the year 1872, has 
just been issued in a printed form. The setting 
back of frontages, the various trials of asphalte 
in different forms, and wood pavement, the im- 
provement of foctways, and the widening of the 
public way on the western front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, are prominent items in the list of 
works in progress or completed. Val de Travers 
asphalte appears to maintain its good position 
among the forms of asphalte in course of trial. A 
hope is expressed that when the western front 
of St. Paul’s is open to traffic it will lead to 
the removal of the remainder of the iron railings 
from around the Cathedral. 


Discovery in Furness. — For some time 
past a number of men have been engaged 
removing the earth from the limestone which 
exists at the Butts, Dalton, about two miles 
from Furness Abbey, with the view of quar- 
rying it. While thus engaged recently, they 
came upon a large square block of stone, 
weighing nearly a ton; and on removing this 
they found a vault or grave about 6 ft. long, 
4 ft. wide, and rather more in depth, with bones, 
some human, others those of an animal, probably 
a horse, and a bronze pike-head and double- 
edged sword. A large slab of stone, completely 
covering the landward side of the vault, having 
been removed, this revealed a small semi- 
circular-shaped crevice, running inwards, but it 
was too small to admit of its then being ex- 
plored. 

The Royal Society.—The president (Sir 
George B. Airy) and council of the Royal 
Society had their customary conversazione on 
Saturday night last, at Burlington House. 
There was an unusually numerous attendance 
of the fellows of the Society and of other 
learned and scientific bodies of the metropolis. 
Seven rooms belonging to the Society were 
thrown open, and abounded with scientific 
instruments of the newest invention, besides 
some recently-obtained antiquities, and many 
objects of interest, among which was an eleva- 
tion of the external facade of the Palace of 
Chosroes, at Mashita, in Moab, restored and 
exhibited by Mr. James Fergusson, F.R.S. The 
suite of rooms thrown open were lighted by 
Messrs. Gardner, of the Strand, with oil-lamps, 
fitted with Silber’s burners. 


Coal on Lord Houghton’s Estate.—The 
Hon. Robert Ashburton, son and heir of Lord 
Houghton, has turned the first sod of an intended 
coal pit, situate upon the Fryston estate, which 
is the nearest pit to the port of Hull and the 
German Ocean. The company present to witness 
the ceremony was very large, including Lord 
Houghton, who delivered a speech upon the coal 
question. The Fryston Coal Company have 
rented some 2,000 acres from his lordship, on 
the North-Eastern Railway, about two miles 
from Pontefract. The coal, it is supposed, lies 
150 yards from the surface, and is 5 ft. in 
thickness, and the proprietors hope that, by 
means of excellent machinery, 300,000 tons of 
coal will be brought to the surface per annum. 


Hop Offices and Show-rooms in Denman- 
street, Borough.—A building for these pur- 
poses has been completed under the superin. 
tendence of Mr. J. W. Reed, architect, for Mr. G. 
Gibbons, at a cost of about 3,5001. The building 
is a similar one to that to be built adjoining to 


it, and for which tenders appeared in the Builder | P: 


Russian Lighthouses. —It is intended, 
according to a plan prepared by the Russian 
Admiralty, to build successively lighthouses in 
all the Russian seas. A commencement has 
already been made in 1872, and the whole of 
the projected number will be finished by 1885. 
During the first three years, lighthouses are pro- 
posed to be completed in the Baltic, Black Sea, 
Sea of Azov, and the Caspian Sea. In 1875, the 
works will be begun in the White Sea. A yearly 
credit of 100,000 roubles for five years, for the 
erection of lighthouses in the North Polar Sea 
and the Pacific, has also been asked for. Alto. 
gether, the sums to be expended for this purpose 
are said to be very considerable. 


Tramways in London.—The Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to consider 
the Bill for confirming the provisional orders 
granted by the Board of Trade for several pro- 
posed lines of tramways in the metropolis have 
met under the presidency of Sir F. Goldsmid, and 
passed the following resolution :—“ The com. 
mittee are of opinion it is inexpedient that a 
construction of tramways in the City (including 
Blackfriars Bridge) or over Waterloo Bridge, 
should be sanctioned by Parliament, more espe- 
cially having regard to the fact that no consent 
has been given to it by the corporation of the 
city of London or the trustees of Waterloo 
Bridge.” 

Schools for the London School Board.— 
On the recommendation of the Works Committee, 
it has been resolved that the following tenders 
for the erection of schools be accepted :—Of 
Messrs. Henshaw & Co., to erect for 7,8401. 10s. 
a school to provide accommodation for 1,062 
children on the Walworth-common site, a farther 
expenditure of 9001. being sanctioned for the 
necessary boundry walls and tar paving; of Mr. 
G. 8. Pritchard, of 103, Paul-street, Finsbury, 
to erect for 5,9191. a school to provide accom. 
modation for 833 children on the site in Central- 
street, Finsbury; of Messrs. W. H. & J. Mans- 
bridge, of Bangor Wharf, King’s-road, to erect 
for 9,915l. a school to provide accommodation 
for 1,355 children on the site in the New North- 
road, Shoreditch. 

Proposed New Building for Airedale 
College.—At a special meeting of the consti- 
tuents of Airedale College, to consider the report’ 
and recommendations of the Airedale section of 
the Yorkshire Colleges Amalgamation Committee, 
it has been resolved “That in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Airedale section of 
the Colleges Amalgamation Committee,supported 
by the General Committee, the said General Com- 
mittee be requested to take immediate steps for 
the erection of a new college, with power to pur- 
chase land for the purpose, if necessary, and to 

to the annual meeting.” ane ae 
regretted that the scheme for amalgamating the 
two Yorkshire coll had failed, and thanked 
Sir Titus Salt for his generous aid. 


An Ancient Glass Cup.—An interesting 
archological discovery has just been made by 
@ peasant while ploughing in the neighbourhood 
of Arles, Bouches-du-Rhone, consisting of an 
ancient glass cup. It is composed of two por- 
tions: one in simple ordinary glass, forming the 
vase, whilst the second is an ornament in red 
glass superposed. This latter forms a series of 
ovals, united by knots curiously interlaced. On 
one of the sides is a Latin inscription, which has 
been deciphered, “ Divas Maximianus Augustus.” 
This object, therefore, belonged to the Emperor 
Maximianus Hercules, who resided in Gaul for a 
considerable time. As wasrather usual, the cup 
has no foot. 


Screws in Plaster.—It sometimes becomes 
desirable to insert screws in plaster walls, with- 
out attaching them to any woodwork ; but when 
we turn them in, the plaster gives way and our 
effort is vain. The plan suggested is to enlarge 
the hole to about twice the diameter of the 
screw, fill it with plaster of Paris, such as is 
issued for fastening the tops of lamps, and bed 
the screw in the soft plaster. When the plaster 
has set, the screw will be held very strongly. 


A Testimonial to an Assistant En- 
gineer.—Mr. J. G. Warner, assistant engineer, 
on his retiring from the services of the Metro- 
politan Railway Company, was presented by the 
officials, employés, and friends, on Thursday, the 
24th ult., with a gold watch and chain ; also a 
purse of twenty-five sovereigns. The chairman 
presented the testimonial with a few appro- 
riate remarks, to which Mr. Warner made a 








of April 26th. 





‘suitable reply. 
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Keble College —The foundation. 
stone of the new chapel of this, the most 
modern of Oxford colleges, has been laid, in 
the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering of the friends of the institution. 
When the een Seely enna 
tem c 1 formed it, but it was 
per ee rary a fitting Friloe would take its 
place as soon as the funds were forthcoming to 
erect it. These have now been supplied by 
Mr. W. Gibbs, of Tyntesfield, who has taken the 
entire se of the work upon himself, devoting 
no less than 30,0001. to worthily carrying out his 
intention. : 

The New Police Station at Swindon.— 
This new station is almost completed. The 
building is constructed of local stone, orna- 
mented with Bath stone dressings. The resi- 
dences of the superintendent and inspector are 
on either side of the entrance. The west portion 
of the building is composed of three constables’ 
dwelling-houses, and in the centre is a large 
Petty Sessions Hall, with raised bench for the 
magistrates and a dock. Connected with the 
hall are retiring-rooms, also guard and waiting 
rooms, and superintendent’s office. The cost of 
the building is about 3,5001. The contract has 
been executed by Mr. H. Dyer, of Ramsbury. 


The Derby Memorial Statue at Preston. 
Active preparations are now being carried on for 
the erection of this statue in the Miller Park, 
Preston. The belvedere, which stands on the 
site on which it has been decided the statue 
shall be fixed, is being pulled down, and in a few 
weeks the work of erection will be commenced. 
There are many persons in Preston who protest 
against the razing of the belvedere, and contend 
that it would be far better if the statue of Sir 
Robert Peel, which stands in the Winckley 
Gardens, was placed at one side of the belvedere 
eae of the late Earl of Derby on the 
oO er. 


Engineer and 
Surveyor for Halifax.—<At a special meeting 
of the Halifax Town Council in committee, held 
for the purpose of selecting a sujtable person for 
the office of borough engineer and surveyor, 
there were three candidates, viz., Mr. Escott, 
borough engineer, Burnley, who obtained four. 
teen votes; Mr. Hardwick, assistant borough 
engineer, Bradford, ten votes; and Mr. Bryson, 
borough surveyor, Newcastle-on-Tyne, four votes. 
This result was afterwards made known to an 
open council, and the choice of Mr. Escott was 
confirmed. The salary is 4001. a year. 

Her Majesty’s Opera.—The annual trans- 
formation of Old Drury into an opera-house was 
carried out for Mr. Mapleson this year, as pre- 
viously, by Messrs. Bracher & Son, builders, 
under the directions of Messrs. Nelson & Harvey, 
architects. The stage has as usual been cut 
back, which much improves the “ acoustics’”’ of 
the house. The auditorium is fitted with the 
usual tiers of boxes, and the pit is transformed 
as stalls: the whole is draped with the amber 
satin hangings which formed a well-known 
feature at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The house 
has a very handsome appearance. 


Spring Drains and Gas Tar.—Mr. Mechi 
writes to the Agricultural Gazette as follows :— 
An agricultural friend assured me (when dis- 
cussing the filling up of drain-pipes by the roots 
of trees or plants) that where the drain-pipes 
have been well coated with tar there is no 
risk of choking with roots, for the roots turn 
away from the tar, evidently sensible of their 
danger. I hope this hint may prove useful, for 
I know that no spring drain is safe near trees, 
fences, or even strong-rooted weeds. 


Practical Surveying.—A professor in an 
American college had taken his class out, on a 
pleasant afternoon, to exercise them in practical 
surveying. The next morning they were to be 
examined on the same. The first pupil was called 
up. Said the professor, ‘‘ How would you go to 
work to survey » lot of land?” (Deep thinking 
but no answer.) “Ifa man should come to you 
to get to survey a lot of land, what would 
you do ?”-—“ I think,” said the thought. 
Her ipl ornare onenpmpen coger sah cc 9 

y else. 


_ New Bridge at Leith Harbour.—A new 
iron swing-bridge is in course of construction at 
Leith Har , at a cost of abont 30,0001. The 
bridge, which is to extend from the West to the 
East Harbour, will have a total length of 214 ft. 
The structure weighs about 700 tons, and will be 
worked by hy ic power, 


Accident through the Falling of a Brick. 
A serious accident has happened to a boy whilst 
playing in Elm-court, Elm.street, Gray’s Inn- 
road. Some houses in the court were in course 


drawn to the top of one of them by a pulley, 
struck against the coping, causing a brick to fall 
upon the boy’s head, fracturing his skull, and 
severely lacerating his scalp. 

Institution of Surveyors.— The next 
meeting will be held on Monday evening, May 
5th, 1873, when a paper will be read Mr, W. 
Hope, entitled “‘ Sewage Farming,” and the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Menzies’s paper entitled “Arterial 
Drainage Works, Water Supply, and Sewage 
Drainage Works executed at Windsor, between 
the years 1867 and 1873,” will be resumed. 


The Shakspeare Oak on Primrose-hill.— 
It has been resolved to inclose the tree planted 
by Mr. S. Phelps, on 23rd April, 1864, or 
Shakspeare’s day, within an ornamental iron 
palisade, and erect a tablet in connexion with it. 
A design is in preparation, the estimated cost of 
which will be about 2001., to be raised by sub- 
scriptions of 2s. 6d. and upwards, 


Nature and Value of Prisoners’ Labour. 
A Government return, in reply to an address of 
Mr. Kennaway, dated August of last year, to 
the House of Commons, has just been issued. 
This document gives the nature and value of 
prisoners’ labour and other interesting informa- 
tion, from each prison in Great Britain during 
the year 1871. 


New Board-room for the Holborn Board 
of Works.—A committee of the whole Board 
having recommended that a public hall should 
not be erected, but that a Board-room should be 
built, at a cost of 500l., and that the surveyor 
be requested to prepare plans, the Board have 
adopted the report of the committee. 











TENDERS 


For new offices, at Basford, near Nottingham, for 
Messrs. Charles Cox & Sons. Quantities supplied by 








Messrs. Hovenden, Heath, & Berridge :— 
Fish & Son -. £1,395 0 0 
Hopewell 1,387 6 10 
Sacapbakopsacgnomonencaananenenioets 1,370 0 0 
Dennett & Co. (aceepted) ...... 1,359 0 0 





Blake’ s-road. 
















































































Cole £645 0 0 
Harri 690 0 0 
BMGT sck<cocesseshousidcceveciatecntaveonel’ 549 0 0 
Hare 450 0 0 
Riley 417 0 0 
Canterbury-road, 
Harri wit 00 
Batch ......... 153 0 0 
Hare 14 0 0 
Cole..,... 138 8 0 
Riley ...... 125 0 0 
Cole £193 & O 
Batch ...... 165 0 0 
Harriss ..... ° oe. eevee 150 0 0 
EINE. sdesunsuneseuanini 129 0 O 
Riley 1244 0 0 
Gloucester-road, 
Cole 00 
Harriss 195 0 0 
IIE ssissesooseunanbuppnanns decseccseunionnn Sa oe 
Batch ...... 16810 0 
Riley 1600 0 0 
Nutfield 
Batch . £175 0 0 
Harriss ..... 172 0 0 
Cole...... 172 0 0 
Hare 125 0 0 
Riley 108 0 0 
Wood s-road, 
Batch £2160 0 0 
Cole....s0s0 157 14 O 
Harriss 14 0 0 
Hare 135 0 0 
Riley 129 0 0 








For new clergy and schoo] house (Quebec Chapel), in 
OPP toct Quantities by Me Sydney Young :— 
Brooker & Son. £2 


} 


T 
































bicsbateeet asenapghovces San 00 
Browne & Robinson ........... soos 00 
Wri eae ap & Goodchild 2,115 0 0 
Wi ’. gs, & '® S0tnereeengeree 2,100 0 0 
Dove, 2,073 0 0 
Messrs. 2,068 0 0 
Harris & 2,066 0 0 
Morter. 2,023 0 0 
Cooke & Green 1,980 0 0 
Marsland & Son Pes cesosscesegseeases 1,875 0 0 

For the erection of the new church of St. James, at 

Welland. Mr. J, West Hugall, architect, Quantities 

supplied :— 

Warner 576 0 0 
Coleman 648 0 0 
Hawkins $,250 0 0 
Griffiths 3,180 0 0 
Everal 3,188 0 0 
Wall & Hook (accepted) ......... 3,086 0 0 


of repair, and a pail of cement which was being | ™* 


F club-room, at the Sir Colin Campbell 
Aldershott. Mr. Henry Peal architect :— =e 
Martin, Wells, & Co. (accepted) £187 0 @ 


For additions to the Railway Tavern, Liphook, Hants, 
. Henry Peak, _ 
Trigg ( ) sccccesccscceneceeseeers £267 10 0 
F and other additions, at the Onslow 
Po Cranteigh, Surrey. Mr. Henry Peak, architect ;— 
Holden (accepted) .....+.. £355 0 0 
Accepted for Chorley Town-hall, Messrs. Ladds & 
Fer RN side Paitigd:’ WP Olons Paige, 
one 
Warburton ......... £16,200 - £17,160 
Vaults under Market-hall, ae pes and other works 


for the corporation of the borough of Birmingham, Mr 
W. Hale, architect. Quantities supplied ig - 











eeeesnveneee 




















Jeffery & Pritchard ..........06.+ £5,618 0 0 
Hardwick & SOM ssecesccccosssssseeee 6,425 5 0 
Davies, Brothers .....ccsssseesevrere 5,207 . 
9 & 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 








For the erection of new Board School, at Linslade, 
Leighton Buzzard. Mr. J.T. Laurence, architect, Quan- 





tities = Messrs, Paice, Brothers :— 
NINN scsi inacdccchesgdesnsceseesess £2,011 0 0 
Mead & Osborn ..iscsscccessenserees 1945 0 0 
das 1,870 0 0 
Smith & Fincher ,.............s.000+ 1 0 8 


,»788 
Wiight, Brothers, & Goodchild® 1,775 15 
* Accepted, 





























For OQwentan-guus-Wyfeld Schools, Marlboro Wilt- 
shire. Mullinge Ponting, architect o wa a 
Nightingale (socepted) ae 

ightingale (accepted) .........0+ x 

Pope 955 0 0 
For new premises, Bury-street, St. Mary-axe :— 
Patuan & Fotheringham .........£3,300 0 0 
Killby 3,240 0 0 
Ennor... 3,207 0 0 
Perry & Co. .cccccccesese envesetabseone 3,200 0 0 
Brass 3,187 0 O 
Williams & Son 3 00 
Newman & Mana ....., 36 0 0 
HBYEB  c00...cc0snseeeee - 00 
Conder 097 0 0 
Ashby & Bons .....crcercssrscorsoees 00 








For villa residence, at Underhill-road, Dulwich, for 
Mr. E: Brown, Mr. R, Peters, architect, Quantities by 
Mr, A. J.Gate:— _ . 

Watson, Brothers (accepted) ... £1,275 0 0 


Fo irs at the Plough, High-street, Notting-hill, 
Mr. H, ¢. Ne — oe 














ewton, architect :— 
Shurmur £179 0 0 
Taylor 167 13 0 
160 0 0 
Brindle & Co. (accepted)........... . 160 0 0 





For additions to a warehouse, in Watling-street, City, 


Mr. Herbert F : 
Fey og ee aeeremerrey 7 4 





For schools and master’s house, at Beulah-road, for the 
eden eee Quantities anpplied it 
u arc’ . : 
Hearle eee. £3,084 0 0 


For external repairs to thirty-nine houses, City-road, 
oot th: Veen ease tae atkeg, oo 

















£629 0 0 
Hearle 49 0 0 
Johnson 365 0 0 
Haynes & Co. 356 0 0 








For alterations to No. 78, Norfolk-terrace, Westbourne- 
grove, for Messrs. Chapman, Mr. C. Rutley, architect 
Hearle £408 00 <F 


Cloth Compan; their North Woolwich Works, ’. 
Charles Rutley ‘architect — 

















£450 0 0 
Hearle_ 40 0 (0 
For mansion and stable, at Dulwich, for Mr. A. Bese 
semer. Mr, Chas, Barry, architect. Quantities sup- 
= 
House, Stable. 
Lucas, Brothers ......... £8,126  ..0.00... £2,166 
Stimpson & Co. cscs 7,988 creevees 1,997 
GI vocicicicnocs jdadaiid F908 vrcccsce 2,033 
Peto, Brothers ws... 7,409 ssovs.., 1,089 
TEED cnesnancnentnesiauntaans TI enennoiil vat 
DOWOS BOG. c.cccanccces aM . cactnngse De 
Browne & Ro cee T,BAD secceeeee 1,058 
Perry & Co. eee eeeeeeeeseee 7,160 eeeeetees 1,847 








tect, Quanti — 
Minus, if if 
tiles used, Tender. used, 
Patman & Fotheringham £38 ...... £5,083 ..... — 
Srinnenn €: Co. eeeeeereeees % eeneee 875 qrevee —_ 
ve. seeesenentes eoenee ma 
Saunders we 4780 0 
4,550 attree 
eroege 








